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Beauty, perfect sanitation, life-long durability and 
moderate cost make ¢Stanrdard” Ware the most 
satisfactory and economical sanitary equipment for 
the bathroom, kitchen and laundry in your home. 


Address Standard Sanitary Ti) fo. Co., Dept. S, Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans, Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
Louisville, 325-329 West Main St. Pittsburgh Showroom, 949 Penn Ave. Cleveland, 208-210 Huron St. 


CAUTION: Even piece . 3 Our Book, “MODERN 
of “Standard” Wear bears our BATHROOMS,” tells you 


Stardard ‘“‘“GREEN ana how to plan, buy and arrange 


GOLD” guarantee label ana 
has our trade-mark “Standard cast 
on the outside. Unless the label 
and trade-mark are on the fixture 
itis not “Standard” Ware. Refuse 
substitutes—they are all inferior 
and will cost you more in the end. 
The word “Standard” is siampea 
on all our nickeled brass fittings ; 
specify them and see that you get 
the genuine trimmings with your 
bath and lavatory, etc. 


your bathroom and illustrates 
many beautiful and inex- 
pensive as well as luxurious 
rooms, showing the cost of 
each fixture in detail, to- 
gether with many hints on 
decoration, tiling, etc. It is 
the most complete and beau- 
tiful booklet ever issued on 
the subject, and contains 100 
pages. FREE for six cents 
postage, and the name of 
your plumber and architect 
(if selected), 












OUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANGE, 


ARCHITECTS’ DIRECTORY 


EMERY STANFORD HALL 
Architect, Successor to Harvey L. Page & Co. Suite 918, 153 








DECORATORS 


THE ALMINI 


Telephone North-2936 
N. H. GULSTRAND & CO. 








Wabash 





COMPANY, 107 
Avenue, Chicago. 
















































































Artistic Tinting, General ‘ ° ° ° 
La Salle Street, Chicago. Painting, Wall-Papers. Colonial and Antique Furniture _ 
a . p 
: T Upholstering and Cabinet Work ‘ 
SPENCER & POWERS ( A 
Architects, 1107 Steinway Hall, 17 Van Buren Street, H oJ R FT E RS 407-409 North Clark Street CHICAGO of 
Chicago. Artistic Houses, Grounds and Interiors. 
Roser C, SPENCER, JR. Horace S. Powrrs| LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER — —4 - 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, LA MP SHADES 
FRANK H. NUTTER FURNISHED, AND DECORATED FOR COUNTRY HOUSES ) 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER RIGINAL designs i -se G Cloth 
Parks, Cemeteries, Public and Private Grounds. Corresp STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, ILL. | | (PRIGINAL designs in Japanese Grass Cloth, , @ 
dence Solicited. 710 Sykes Block, 254-256 Hennepin Ave. — aper and Fabrics. Special designs exe- 3 b 
\} W. S. ABBOT, Decorator \LBERT G. CRAWFORD & CO. ¢ 
VINAL & NEGUS 421 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 24 East Twenty-first Street NEW YORK 
Landscape and Garden Architects Painting, Tinting, Imported Wall Papers. 8 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. oe and — — Refinishing Long Sang | 1 & Co. ; . 
Large and small Suburban Places, ne t I 
Home Grounds and City Yards 307 Fifth Ave., Near 31st St.,. NEW YORK i C 
Correspondence Invited A Importers of Chinese and Japanese Works of Art , ‘ 
NYDEN & THUN NDER Parent House, Canton, Hong Kong and Yokohama : 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 


“JADE” Nature’s Lucky Stone 
Imported Wall Papers and Hangings JADE ” is also called nephrite or “ ne- 


76-84 East 43rd Street CHICAGO phritic-stone” — is remarkable for its hard- 
TELEPHONE OAKLAND 699 ness and coloring. It comes in various shades 


——————— ot green and ray an in ure whi se. 
EDITH W. SHERIDAN ! aadboacban ards 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


REFERENCE DIRECTORY 








ee 


ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, Ill. 














DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 
OF THE MOST IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 












































Construction. Sedgwick Machine Works 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Furniture and Fabrics 
METAL TILES Painting and Papering } r) 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to Interior Woodwork ° 
Merchant & Co., Inc., New York, Philadelphia, Pottery and Metal Work e 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send for booklet illus- ; 
trating Metal Spanish Tiles. © 
PAINT MANUFACTURERS | ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO,, 208-210 W. Lake = Simple work as well as elaborate 
Street, Chicago. | Estimates and designs Furnished O+e-+ore+0*0* 
PUMPS, ETC. | ; ie 
SOFT WATER throughout the house with the | | MAKE YOUR HOME GROUNDS BEAUTIFUL eo oe x 
“Improved Eureka Water Lift.” THE We furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Fruits and Weddings, Holidays, etc. 
BISHOP & BABCOCK CO., 192 and 194 Herbaceous Plants, Illustrated and descriptive price-list :; rents Mas Pin Ladies’ “Jade” and Gold 
E. Washington St., Chicago, III. free on application. a g oly : 
PETERSON NURSERY, 108 LA SALLE ST. Gentionen’s “Jade” ana | "Qmee Green “Sate” 
ROOFING TIN CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. e Gold Scarf Pin. | pBrpeelet- a i nese Gold, 
“TARGET AND ARROW OLD STYLE” Tel. Main 3613; Automatic 5462 $2.50 to $7.50 Lucky Ring. 
Roofing Tin, the old, original brand. Costsa | & ma : $20 to $25 
little more than its mene, but epee r ; ' nPor 
to any other roofing material. N. . Taylor ° : Green “Jade Ladies’ * Jade” and Gold ¥) 
Co, 1 hiladelphia, will send a “Guide to Good Willow Furniture Bcc 
00. 3” on request. - i€ Jade arvec rentiemen s andso 





ROOF VENTILATORS 
MERCHANT & EVANS CO., successors to 


: 7 mailed toyou up~- Gold and “ Jade” Necklace. 
Merchant & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., sole Dea receist of S50 ates eee oe tea’ *Sate’* ank 
manufacturers of the “Star” Ventilator; write DME / Thi G men’s Handsome Chinese Gold Necklace. 
for booklet. ee, «in stamps. — 18 G “Jade” Watch $30 to $50 





TIN ROOFING 
“MERCHANT'S OLD METHOD" is the high- 
est standard Roofing Tin made. Merchant & 
Evans Co., successors to Merchant & Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Mfrs. Send for booklet “Good 
and Bad Tin.” 





FILMS DEVELOPED, 10 cents per roll, all sizes; Velox 

Prints, Brownies 3c. ; 344x3%, 34x44, de. ; 4x5, 3a, 5c. Send 
us two negatives and we will print them without charge 
as a sample of our work; we are film specialists and give 
you better results than you have ever had. Cole & Co., 
Asbury Park, N. J. 














Our 1907 catalogue of 


artistic patterns w1 e 


amount wi he 
refunded when 
we receive your 
order for one or 
more pieces of fur- 
niture. 


The Willowcraft Shops 
Box B, North Cambridge, Mass. 








$7.50 to $12 





Si2to $15 





L ’*Tade” and 
ese Hammered 


Ha e Carved Green 
J ’ Pendants and 


$15 to $20 





ll or write for our illustrated booklet “D”) 


Green “Jade” Scarf Pin. 


$25 to $30 





Ladies’ Green ‘‘Jade’’ 





Ladies’ “Jade” and Shell 
Comb. p ; 
Ladies’ Mandarin Chain. 


$50 to $100 





Water-sea weed Green 
** Jade” Bracelet. 
Water-sea weed Green 
Mandarin Chain. 
$100 to $250 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
suggestions for several rooms, in re ply to letters from 
regular subscribers to Tue House Beautirvt. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. Re- 
plies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters: 








WALLS AND WOODWORK 


Enclosed please find first and second floor plans 
and detail sheet of inside finish as far as same has 
been specified. The house is under construction. 


5 That would you suggest as the proper 
color to paint the house? I like‘ green blinds 
and think the columns should be white. Please 
give me some detail, including body, trim, blinds, 


sash, column, porch-floors, ceilings, and balusters, 
roof, etc. 

2. All the interior woodwork will be of yellow 
pine. The furniture of living-room will have to be 
of dark mahogany and of dining-room of golden oak, 
of the other rooms it can be selected of any color. 
Now I should like to carry out some general color 
scheme with this as a basis and am not so particular 
as to what color, just so I can have plenty of red and 
green. Ishould like the woodwork stained. Would 
it be best to stain it all one color, or could I stain the 
living-room, say mahogany, the parlor Flemish 
green and the dining-room malachite, and librarv 
Flemish brown; or would the contrast be too great? 
What I want is a color design for the woodwork, 
and get it in such a way that I can take up the gen- 
eral decorative scheme later. Please advise me 
frankly as to these or any other colors, 

3. I want to use wood mantels in all the rooms 
with grates in the living-room and dining-room, 
and an open fire for the library. What finish 
of mantel and color of tiles would you suggest 
for the living- room, dining-room, and library re- 
spectively ? 

4. What color would you finish the woodwork 
in the vestibule? I intend to put a seat in it. 

5. What color would you finish the woodwork 

of the bathroom? All bathroom fixtures will be 
porcelain enameled ware. 
, Would you suggest finishing the woodwork in the 
bedrooms of as brignt coiors as cherry, forest green, 
or oxblood? What color would you advise for the 
woodwork of bedrooms? I want the rooms decor- 
ated in a neat and harmonious way. 

6. Please advise as to the location of lights in the 
main rooms. Would you have vour house wired for 


overhead chandeliers or wall lights? H. L. T. 

1. Body of the house gray; trim white; blinds 
green; columns white; porch floors gray; ceiling 
gray; balustrade white; roof moss green. 


2. would be best to have a 
general scheme including both woodwork and wall 
decoration. If red and green are favorite colors, it 
would be well to make these the foundation. Crude 
red is always harsh, but there are other shades that 
are desirable, and particularly effective with green. 

The living-room and the parlor could both be 
green, this suggestion being based on the supposi- 
tion that the parlor is used as a pool-room, as indi- 
cated by vour plan. The green of billiard cloth is 
vivid, and the walls would either have to be the 
same shade or a decided contrast. 


In the interior it 


We would ad- 
vise the same shade, which will be harmonious with 
the mahogany and also with the Flemish trim of 
the parlor. The furniture here, including the tables, 
should be of the same stain as the woodwork. 

In the dining-room, we feel that it would be a mis- 
take to use a golden oak stain. 
stain would be better. 


A brown or Flemish 
Here the paper could be a 
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Eleven 
Drawer 


Desk 


Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 


(Simple in line and well 


to match interior decorations. 
tinctive patterns. 
warerooms. 


William Leavens & Co. 


A Suggestion 





Style No. 2140 


built) 


Adapted to Shore and Country Houses. Can be furnished unfinished or stained 
A request will bring a package containing 200 dis- 
Visitors are invited to inspect specimen pieces displayed in our 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal st, Boston, Mass. 

















are the graceful, artistic and high-grade product of a house expert 
in its line, using perfected, up-to-date machinery, located in the 
hard wood belt and favored by excellent labor conditions. 


IF YOU ARE GOING TO BUILD 


don't you think it is worth while to investigate our claim that we make the best 
high-grade dependable mantels for the money in the country. FREE: Our proof 
book called ** Evidence.” 
SEE WHAT OTHERS SAY 
A handsome 72-page (12x14 in.) catalogue sent for 12c. to help pay postage 
(it costs us 50c. to deliver), including our book “Colonial Beauties” If you } 
. write, state number of mantels required. Do it now! [eae 


KING MANTEL CO., 527-529 W. Jackson Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. 




















\_ HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 





free booklet. 


“How to Cool 
Send for it today 
and learn how 


a Hot Porch” 
Vudor Porch 


Equipment will make your porch as comforta- 
ble and inviting as the one in the picture. 


Vudor 
‘Porch Shades 


completely exclude the sun’s rays, yet the people 
porch is in cool, mellow shadow, and you can see 






































The 


within can enjoy every breeze that blows. 
everybody passing, but no one outside can see you. 
Made of Linden Wood Fibre and Seine Twine, durable and weatherproof, stained in harmo- 


nious, lasting colors. Any porch can be equipped at from $2.00 to $10.00. 


Vudor Hammocks are built,on the ‘‘made-to-wear”™ The su ogee ng cords are fastened 


— direct to a Rock Elm spreader, as is also the body his gives double the life to 
the Vudor Hammock, as it is especially strong where other hammocks are especially weak. Vudor Hammocks sell at 
$3.00 and $4.00 and are guaranteed to wear twice as long as any other hammock on the market 


Vudor Chair Ha ks like the one the lady is sitting in, in the picture, are luxury itself. Can 
mimoc 9 be adjusted to any angle; and instantly hung up out of the way when 
notin use. Vudor Chair Hammocks afford the most comfortable, most durable and simplest resting place ever devised 
for use on the porch. If your dealer doesn't carry them, we'll express you one prepaid on receipt of $3.50. 
CAUTION-—Inferior products—bamboo shades, which let in the sun and do not retain their shape or color, and 
cheaply constructed hammocks are sometimes sold by unscrupulous dealers as Vudor goods. Look for the Vudor 
trademark on an aluminum plate on every genuine Vudor Shade or Chair Hammock and on the label sewed on every 
Vudor hammock. It means quality in porch equipment and it's there for your protection. Vudor porch <hades are the 
only ones that really do shade. 


principle 


Prepare ow for the hot summer—write for our free booklet 
“How to Cool a Hot Porch,” and name of nearest Vudor dealer. 


39 McKey Boulevard 


is the title of ae 


Janesville, Wisconsia | 
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Out of Sight after the Wash 


Fold it up; put it away. No dis- 


figuring clothes- posts to mar the 
lawn. Holds 150 feet of line. The 
sensible clothes dryer for particular 
people—at prices within reach of all. 


Write for Catalog 73. Do tt now 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
399 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Also Balcony Dryers 





You know that impure water undermines the health. You 
know that it vulgarizes the table. Do you knowthat it is 
meade pare . sparkling, and absolutely pie, by the NAIAD 

a es | new in principle, of moderate cost, posi- 
tively Germ-proof, and endorsed by he eanitarians 
wherever known, Booklet 6, on PURE WATE 


The Naiad Filter Co. ‘sie, eass. 


Did You 1 Ever Use Press Clippings? 


ing printed in the n 
otha guess sales nited States on any particular subject? ? 
Send us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 








glese $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, mail- 
fag you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg., State and Adams Sts. 








TECO POTTERY 


The most genuinely 
artistic and thor- 

oughly delightful 
ware yet made for use 


OUTDOORS 


Until you get one or 
two Teco Garden Pieces 
actually placed within 
your grounds you will 
only half realize their 
very great beauty — nor 
how singularly and re- 
freshingly the cool, living 

‘ “Teco green’ * blends and 
yet contrasts with the 
varied foliage. The clas- 
sical simplicity of the 
Teco designs adds purity 
and grace to any land- 
scape, however restricted 

No. 105. 22 in. high, 154 in. wide, $30 or extensive. To people 

No. A-105. 34 in. high, 224 in. wide, $50 who love nature and who 





own a piece of it 
“Outdoors Teco” 
has come to be a 
real necessity. 
Descriptions of 
a full variety of 
items wil! be sent at 
once upon request. 
Write today for the 
Teco Portfolio de luxe 


TECO PIECES. 


Both sent promptly 
without charge by 





No. 157. For ornamental trees and shrubs 
16 in. high, 21 in. wide, $30.00 


The Gates Potteries, 631 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 

















figured hanging in rich red and g br 
paper could be a plain re ) ha 
red and green scheme. A 
by having a figured paper 
plain green in the dining 
it is arranged, the greens s! 
and the redsalso. The reds 
terra cotta, or brighter sh: 
mixing of the shades. T! 
be either dark brown o1 
vivid. Forest green is bet 

3. Mantels should be 
the woodwork and the tiles 
the paper or be an agre¢ 
and reds should be the p s. oti 
cent ties could be us¢ 
in green. The mantels s 
the shelves. 

4. Finish vestibule 
into which it opens. 

5. The woodwork ot 
painted white, also the | 


6. Side fixtures, wit! 
suggested. 


THREE ROOMS 

I should like advice abou M 
dining-room carpet is a vel . 
with pink roses. My furnit 
What could I do with it? 
room has a background of dark g ul 
pink roses. The room is ra I Wl 
color paper would you sugges t t 
woodwork is vellow pine oil 

I thought of papering m) 
blue predominating, and g se ma 
with blue rugs. Blue and ets 
couch and bed and plain 


With a green and pink rug : 
use a paper with a good deal of g t. Wes 
dom advise a floral treatn 
unless it is a conventionalized A { e tre 
ment in greens, tans, and pil 
above a plain green crepe 0! 
woodwork were stained to ma t ire 
would be a great improveme 
a hard oil finish is rather harsh 
although less trying with 
than with other colors. 

The dark sitting-room bet 
yellow in it which will make 
deep yellow or tan, matching 
cided by your own personal pr I 
used, select curtains of ta 
colors of the rug. If yelloy 
ings of green. 

The blue and white sche 
admirable. 


RUGS AND CURTAINS 


Will you kindly give m« 
scheme for interior walls, tog 
gestions you may have to 
curtains, etc.? 

The staircase, hall, and 
med in quarter-cut oak and s 
Hardwood floor in staircase 
main stairs. Drawing-room t 
white pine, or white wood, 
ivory shade; would like y 








iS. 


SHEETS» SHEETINGS 


ve always won the full approval of 

illions of careful and discriminating 

yusekeepers. DWIGHT ANCHOR 

rears longer, keeps whiter, and feels 

tter than ordinary sheeting. It is by 

very test the world’s best sheeting. 
Send postal for “ Sheeting Facts” to Dept. No.25 


Dwight Mfg. Co. - New York 


























( HUMAN- TALKER 


zistered name of my genuine 
Mexican 1 Double Yellow Heads 
t r n existence which imi- 
nan voice to be ‘rfection and 
k and sing like a ‘reon,. 
andraised nest- abirds., 


SPECIAL PRICE \y 
Tune, July, August $10 4 
Parrot sold with a written 
talk Sent by express any- 
U. 8. or Canada. 


aper varie ties from $3.50 up 





milar Lete r oa File, 
e the finest talker and singer I have 

eve Het ‘ ceathines Y u can carry ona conversation with 
esin e wor fthe chorus ofa great number of songs. I ld 
f ays, et MRS. KATIB ZAHN, NEWARK, U 

let, testimonials and illustrated catalogue, etc., free 

;EISLER BIRD CO., Dept. G, Omaha, Nebraska 
g c est l order Bird House in the world. Est. 1888 








Why not build with fireproof material ? 
ou know that a house built by the New Century 


mbodying a combination of reinforced concrete and 

erra cotta tile — both absolutely indestructible by fire 

out the same as an ordinary frame or stucco house, 

ar her cent cheaper than a house of brick or of solid 


new century system of fireproof construction offers the 
approximate economies over the ordinary methods 
z with wood, brick and other materials : 


nm repairs 90 per cent a year 
n deterioration 90 per cent a year 
5 


insurance 


60 per cent a year 
heating 30 per cent a year 


a 

Ron 
a 
a 


555 


_2 


jual rate of deterioration of an ordinary frame house 
nt a year, thus doubling its original cost every 20 
pairs. A new Century house grows stronger with 


ling constructed by this system has the following 


Vermin-proof 
lecay - proof 
Heat and cold proof 


ren whe le demand for this type of construction dus- 

ing ast year has necessitated the publication of a new 
book, describing the application of this system to 
stables, garages, factories and other types of build- 


NEW CENTURY 


CONTRACTING COMPANY 
3 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 





4. 
“ of 5. 
6. 
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yrimrose shade. All woodwork in hall upstairs and 
sitting-room to be stained a very dark oak shade, 
same as hall downstairs. All doors to be enameled 
white. Woodwork of bedrooms to be painted 
white. 

Would it be advisable to use pine trimming enam- 
eled white in the dining-room to go with mahogany 
furniture, instead of the dark oak? Iam undecided 
as to whether a brick or wood mantel would be best 
for hall and den — the chairs of den being mostly 
of green rattan. 

Kindly suggest colors for hangings between draw- 
ing-room, dining-room, and main hall; also what 
kind of rugs and color would vou suggest for rooms 
downstairs. My idea was to have the walls of the 
halls downstairs and dining-room finished in plaster 
and tinted. Would you advise this? R. W. 


Your scheme of woodwork is excellent and the 
colors selected most harmonious. 

In the dining-room we would advise a white enam- 
eled trim as a better background for mahogany 
furniture than dark oak. The fireplace would bet- 
ter be brick rather than wood as being more in keep- 
ing with the style of the trim. A wooden shelf 
could be combined with the brick, if desired. 

Plaster tinted makes an excellent wall finish, and 
very suitable for rooms finished in dark trims. 

Primrose-vellow would be charming in the draw- 
ing-room. For hangings we would suggest a deli- 
cate green, the color of a primrose leaf 

Green would be a good stain to use for the hall 
The dining-room rug should match the wall or be 
in harmonious contrast 


A GRAY ROOM 


Your suggestions about grav have interested me. 
and I wish vou would tell me how to make a room 
homelike which is now impossible. The walls have 
a two-toned gray paper in a most attractive 
leaf design. It looks a little warmer than French 
gray. The ceiling is white. The woodwork is pine 
of an unpleasant vellow tone, but we felt it would be 
expensive to change it, and so let itgo. Ifearit was 
a mistake to do so. The carpet ‘is one of those 
French weaves which I think are called Aubusson. 
It was very fine in its day, but that was long ago. 
The family did not wish to have it removed. The 
ground is gray, not unlike the paper, and there are 
scrolls and pink roses and green leaves — the whole 
astonishingly fresh-looking, considering the age. 
The furniture is mahogany, and good, but it seems 
out of place. Some of the upholstery is fine bro- 
catelle in colors like the ce arpet The room has a 
good many expensive things in it two beautiful 
old rugs and a piano with ebony case and mother- 
of-pearl keys! also, two portraits by Healy. But 
the room is cold, and we never sit in it except to 
receive visitors. H. T. B. 


Your problem can be solved in three words 
‘Paint the woodwork.” Yellow pine is a nightmare 
With gray. Paint the woodwork, we repeat, and 
your room will be quite transformed. Paint it 
ivory white, and immediately your mahogany furni- 
ture will take on new character, your carpet will 
cease to be an eyesore, and harmony will prevail. 
A carpet such as you describe is not a good back- 
ground for rugs, nor is your gray leaf paper a good 
setting for the Healy portraits. Cannot you hang 
the pictures elsewhere ? 

An ebony piano with mother-of-pearl keys is also 
abit trying. We venture to say that it is useless 
as a musical instrument and not old enough for an 
‘object of art.” But if you paint the woodwork 
it will not quarrel violently with the room, 




























Effectiveness of Hardware 


The architectural effectiveness of a house may be emphasized by the char- 

acter of the hardware trimmings. The importance of right selection cannot 

be too strongly impressed upon the prospective builder, so if you are plan- 
ning to build a new home, or remodel the old, choose the hardware yourself. 
In this way you can keep the cost at its lowest figure, and at the same time 

know that in quality and appearance the hardware is in keeping with 
your ideas of what is appropriate. 


SARGENT’ 


Artistic H ardware 


is made in a wide range of designs that 
accord with any architectural style or 
period. With the aid of SARGENT’S Book 
of Designs (sent free) you can make a 
selection that will harmonize with the 
new home and exactly suit your own 
taste. Besides illustrating nearly 
70 different styles of hardware, the 
Book of Designs describes the Easy 
Spring Principle of Sargent’s 
Loc ‘Ss. 

Our Colonia! Book will be of real 
value to you if your ideas favor the 
Colonial in architecture. Compli- 
mentary Copy upon request. 

SARGENT & CO. 

140 Leonard St., New York 


OZULUAVAU 


ROR) 















Nearly everyone 
knows how hard it 
is to choose a 
mantel-piece; and 
hard to buy intelli- 
gently too. 

To meet both diffi- 
culties we have pub- 
lished a beautiful 
little book, done in 
embossed gold and 
color work, called 
our “Suggestion 
Book,’’ ifs strating 
the different 
schemes of interior 
decoration, color 
harmony, proper 
contrasts, etc. Tells 

you just how to 

inish the interior 
of parlors, rooms 
reception halls, ete.. 
in portent taste. . 

his ‘*Suggestion Book’’ . 
send you FREE. Our Cata- 

logue, which is the largest published, 
the heaviest and most superbly illus- 








trated, will be sent for 12c. to cover postage. 
ROYAL MANTELS are sold by mail only. 
Order from catalogue—prices are given in 


Hall’s Hair Renewer has been sold for over sixty years 
yet, we have just changed the formula, the style of bottle, 


Ask for “the new kind” 
The kind that does not change the color of the hair. | 
Pormula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum. ~~ agua Tea, 
Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Perfume 
RR PF HALL 2 CO... NASHUA, NH 








and the manner of packing. As now made, itrepresents] | lain figures—shipments direct from factory to 

the very latest researches, both at home and abroad. A ireside. Result, an Art Mantel at one-third the 

high-class and thoroughly scientific preparation. usual cost, and every ROYAL a masterpiece, 
Fatling Hair —As perfect aspecific as can possibly be made. | WHITE MANTEL & TILE CO., 501 White Bidg.Knoxville, Tena. 
Dandruff —Removes dandruff; prevents farther formation | nets, ss : 














THIN PAINTS ARE NOT STAINS 


no matter what the label (or the painter) says. They 
lack the clear ~ Y~ ncy and soft depth of color of 
the true STAIN, such as 


CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


—the original shingle stains, which have been used, 
imitated and abused for over twenty years, and are 
still the standard. No muddy effects, no blackening, 
no lifeless colors—mo A’erosene, but Creosote, the “ dest 
wood preservative known.’’—( Trautwine.) 


Send for Stained Wood Samples and Color-Chart Free! 


SAMUEL CABOT, 
Sole Manufacturer. 141 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 
28 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO Stained 2 with Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Agents at all Central Points. Robert C. Spencer, Jr., Architect, Chicago 
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The Only Refrigerator 
that is FREE of 
Breeding Places for 
Disease Germs. 


moulded in ome piece, with rounded corners. 
The only refrigerator so made. 


eens REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 


oho" Monroe” 


The Monroe Refrigerator has food compartments of solid, snow-white, unbreakal elain 
No darkness, no dampness, no cor 
All others have food compartments with the inacces 
crevices which get clogged up with decaying food and breed the germs which cause d 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of Solid Porcelain Refrigerators 


Days Free Trial- 


LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


HE Monroe Refrigerator is ready to prove 


its superiority to your satisfaction, right 
in your own | ~f1 any expens 
or obligation on your teu Ve 





will send you the Monroe 
the style you want to try. 
Refrigerator you select, all 
your home for 60 days. If 
if it isn’t satisfacto oO y¢ 
return it at our expense. 
you a cent. 

We make this 60-Day Free Tr 

‘we want you to conz your fott 








: y us and 
1e tes st we n’t cost 


)ffer because 


superi 








ity of the Monroe Re gerator through actu 
use—not because of ar te entst we mak 
No other refrigerat manufacturer dares to 

make an offer like this. We do it t 4use W 
know the Monroe will stand the test. lf it could 
stand the test we couldn't afford to s Li 

Day Free Trial, because every one would 
come back to us. 

ou cannot buy a M Refrigerator or 
anything like it from eny dealer went. We 
sell direct to you, and to you we are directly 


responsible. 


Send us your name and address now, 


1 WwW 77é, 





Station N Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 























Fine Hardwood Flooring 


76 Wabash Avenue - “ 


Moore’s Floor Wax 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 
and Booklet on Flooring and Finishes 


E. B. MOORE & CO. 
Chicago 























: “ Aetiiea Style in 
Doors 
Doors make nar t rchi- 
tectural beauty and style of your 
home. 


Morgan Doors 


have individual ch er and dis- 
tinct style. The artists who design 
Morgan Doors give th 1 dignity 
of treatment to be f 1 ir ther 
kind. They a1 ! th the idea of 
enduring as long as the building lasts 
Morgan Doors made in a 
large variety ofdesigns. T1 
“Morgan” will be f 1 
of every Hardwood Door v 
and is your guara f 
satisfaction. 
Write to-day for our handsome il 
lustrated book, “‘ The Door Beauti 
” showing some of the details 
of the beauty of design of the 
Morgan Doors. 


Morgan Company | 


Dept. E Oshkosh. Wis. 


Distributed By — Mors & Door 
Company, Chicago, I Mors Compa- 
ny, Oshkosh, W Morg ( pany. | 
Baltimore, Md 
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A BLUE ROOM 


sh a blue and white room, 
f blue fibre cloth which I brought back 
the Philippines. It was dyed by the natives 
s uneven in color, but beautiful to those who 
inusual things. Most of your suggestions call 
und white effects, but I thought this mater- 
be used instead. My furniture is of nara 
resembles mahogany, and was made 
lly for me. I made my own designs which, 
arts and crafts stvle. I do not 
ng any mahogany furniture in the States 
such straight lines, but we like it very 
The wood is polished by the oil of the hand 
hich means little polish but a beautiful lustre. 
use this furniture and keep the room blue and 
1ust I use some other style. The floor is 
nahogany, old, but in good condition. The 

k I think is cypress. Shall I paint it? 

L. Vv. W. 

a charming room, 


but must use a 





sre in the 





erial for for you 


usual possessions — your wall hangings 
iture. As you wish the room to bea 
one, the woodwork should first be 

te, which will combine well with floor 
ture The ceiling should be white 
ful blue textile by all means, carrying 

ling line. 


also 


A wide cornice molding, painted 
| greatly improve the room. 
igs we would suggest Oriental ones having 
f blue, rather than the usual blue and 
These rugs will probably have a little 
them, but this color is attractive with 
vould give it emphasis rather than so 
Hang white net curtains at the win- 
over-curtains of blue, which should be 
old pink. If your furniture needs up- 
silk and wool tapestry in blues and 


white 


t rather a blue and ivory room, with 


And if you like this suggestion, have 


ns and paint, not pure white but on an 





Beautifies without any injurious after-effects. 
It is prepared of the purest materials only, and 
omes in a Wooden Box which retains the delicate 
. pe until allis gone. Sold everywhere. Be 


sure to insist on 
aaien All druggists 
have it or will 





a neat a a 


oh eucaentt 


























q Fountain in the W. B. Thomas Estate, Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 
‘4 
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_room, it will be seen that the walls are finished with a 
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he Bath Room and Kitchen 


BEING THE SIXTH OF A SERIES OF LITTLE TALKS ON INTERIOR DECO- 
RATION OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO READERS OF “HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’’ 


URING the past few months our articles have 
D treated of the various rooms of the house, and 
we now wish to call especial attention to the bath 

room and kitchen. 


Both of these rooms are subject to the hardest 
wear; both should be as sanitary as it is possible to make 
them. They must be finished to withstand extremes of 
heat and moisture. 


Considering the bath room proper, there are two 
things first to be considered—wall treatment and floor 
finish. 


Referring to our illustration, which offers an excel- 
lent example of an inexpensive yet well appointed bath 


wainscot of white glazed tile ; the upper portion being 
tinted in a cool tone, either pale blue or water green. 
The same coloring may be brought out in the bath rug, 
deepened in tone. 


In place of the tile wainscot a most excellent effect 
may be obtained by marking off the plaster wall, in an 
effect of tiles, and finishing same with Supreme Wall 
Enamel, This material produces a surface as clear and 
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hard as porcelain, giving the full beauty of the tiled wall at much 
less cost. 


The floor, as shown in the picture, is of tile. If, however, the 
question of expense is an important one, a maple floor may be substi- 
tuted, finished with three coats of Chicago Varnish Company’s 
Supremis. This finish is very easy to apply and care for and is not 


affected by heat or moisture. 


The standing woodwork 
of Poplar may be treated with 
Chicago Varnish Company’s 
No. 300 Mahogany Stain, fol- 
lowed by Orange Shellac and 
Shipoleum. This varnish is sus- 
ceptible of a very high polish 
and has a remarkable record of 
twenty years’ successful use in 
hospitals, public buildings, bath 
rooms, laundries, kitchens, etc. 
It has no equal in durability 
for interior finish. 


For the kitchen the same tile effect may be used, or if, as in the 
picture presented, the low wainscot is of wood it should be finished 
with three coats of Shipoleum, no stain is required, the natural color 
of the wood supplying a good color effect where Southern Pine is used. 
Where a particularly dainty effect is desired, this wood wainscot and 
the standing woodwork of the room may be treated with three coats 
of Chicago Varnish Company’s Fiat Lead, followed by two coats of 


Egeshel White Enamel, T\ 


surface may be readily cl d with a damp cloth ; it is not expensive, 








sa finish which is easy to care for, as the 
as no rubbing is required in its application. For this floor also, 
Supremis is recommende: 

An excellent wall tint for the kitchen is a yellow tan of a shade 
Curtains 
e linen towelling finished with hemstitch- 


to harmonize with the woodwork if the enamel is not used. 


of white scrim or blue and wv 


ed lower edge and run on a rod by a casing at the top are effective. 
These should reach only to the sill. This looks well where blue and 


white enamel ware is upot shelves. 


If you are building or contemplate building, write at once to the 
Send a 


n if you have not yet the working draw- 


Decorative Department of Chicago Varnish Company. 
rough draft of your floor 
ings. You will receive « | and competent advice, and this advice 

wll who use the products of the Chicago 
Varnish Company. Sus 


ogestions are given on all finishes and furnish- 


is entirely without charge 

ings of the house. This includes hardware, tiles, fixtures, furniture, 
as well as wall covering, draperies and rugs. 
Send your plans to-day with ten cents to cover postage and secure 
copy of our ‘‘ Home Ideal’’ and sample wood panel ; likewise be as 
specific as possible in you! 
When writing about decor 
Vesey Street, New York. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


Department B 


38 Vesey St., New York 27 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


tions, address Margaret Greenleaf, 38 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF A CHILD 


By Gertrude Kasebier 





See next page 
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PHOTOGRAPHING CHILDREN 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Lecturer at the Art Institute of Chicago and Author of ‘“ Painters 
Since Leonardo”’ 

SAW a white preacher against a black window — it was fort) 

years ago, when my awakening artistic ardor was very alive to 

effects of black and white. In the parlor of a mountain hotel 
the Sunday services were commencing, and from where I sat the 
sunshine made the window bright, the preacher a black silhouette 
against this brightness. Being also troubled by religious ardor, | 
watched the preacher closely, though his face was black in silhouette 
like the remainder of his lean figure, all one tone on the light spot. 
When the prayer commenced my eyes were dutifully closed; but, 
alas, the sight of the transformation — the black figure turned white, 
and the bright panes of glass turned black, with white sashes - 
quite turned my head from all religion. And the mystery of the 
fading away of that strange vision was like a photograph of the 
Secessionist movement; a delightful diffusion of lines and a strangely 
artistic effect that might have made a poetical painter of me had 
the artistic traditions not held me fast and insisted that all forms 
must be made solid, materialistic and “finished.” 

Breaking away from traditions — that is the difficult accomplish- 
ment in all art work, and the regulation photographers would never 
have done this wonderful thing had it not been for the amateurs. 
The greater number of even highly intelligent people are by nature 
pleased with a positive statement of facts in all pictures, just as 
they are in all novels. In the old romances it was the fashion to 
introduce foot-notes, giving incidents in real life to prove that the 





By Olivia M. Potts 





$y W. B. Dyer 


estory could exist. Nowadays people 
t he likes, and their imaginations are 

| elasticity, to meet the romancer half 
ture lovers; they have cultivated 

ve sut the regulation profes- 

yet entirely ready to hazard his chances 
e the trouble to experiment over and 
res and his developing to finally secure 
he professional still distrusts his public. 
luces the stereotyped smile and is 
negative is sharp, clear and has 


The more positive the lines of the 
hairs of a beard and the meshes of 
r, the better are his chances of getting 

tters so that they will come again. 


of hardness has by no means lost its 
sence of the cool, gray print in our 
ent, owes its existence to the influence 


of some people who had no axes to 
who could afford to let the publie go 
while they experimented, let them- 
he experiments lead them where they 
feel their way to some results which 
r how strange and extravagant these 
by the unthinking majority. To be 
ne must have some money to spare or 
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**Fourth of July’ 
From a Photograph by W B. Dyer 


be sparing of the little he can earn; he must the picture for the purpose of fixing the in- 
have a large measure of the artist’s religion— terest there, and not allow it to be distracted 
enthusiasm and patience, with heartfelt love. 

Tenderness of tone, suppression of offensive 
details, the development of some parts of 


By W. B. Dyer By Olivia M. Potts 
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By Gertrude Kasebier 


by wandering all over the surface to the con- 
fusion of interest, atmosphere in which the 
sitter is enveloped, the assertion of correct 
“values” — that is, the worth of the lighting 
of the flesh as compared With the draperies, 
modulations of the surfaces given with won- 


ae. 


By Gertrude Kasebier 
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derful distinctness yet as tenderly as in a 
dream, and, above all, that exquisite mystery 
which pervades all nature—these are some 
of the problems attacked by these amateurs 
who cared not for applause, provided they 
themselves were satisfied, but who have won 
the commendation of all artistic folk. 

Mr.W. B. Dyer (of Chicago) has been a pio- 
neer in this movement in the West. The 
results he has obtained are well presented 
in the picture of a little one very full of busi- 
ness with a Japanese jar. No one knows 
why such a jar should interest a baby, unless 
there exists a preternatural artistic develop- 
ment, but the jar, fortunately, introduces an 
agreeable feature and the baby seems to 
have taken to it, studying proportions like 
a future Palissy. Mr. Dyer told me of the 
many times he had to snap-shot this infant 
before the fortunate pose came about. There 
is something very comical in the seriousness 
of the child, a result gotten by infinite pains 
and patience and no thought of the cost in 
time and materials, or whether it would all 
pay a profit in the end. This is the spirit of 
the true amateur photographer. After thus 
securing a suitable pose, the next question 
is to develop the plate so as to present the 
well-rounded face in its low tone that will 
show well the white of the little shirt and 
that line of light down the back, and at the 
same time not allow the wrinkles in the stuff 
to obtrude themselves offensively, as thev 





By Alice Austin 


THE HOUSE 


are the least interest- 
ing feature there. The 
little hand had to be 
considered; and is it 
not beautiful in its 
tender, fleshlike ro 
tunditvy? The vase 
itself sits kindly in 
the atmosphere, just 
enough and not too 
much revealed. In 
order to secure these 
various difficult devel- 
opments, Mr. Dyer was 
obliged to experiment 
many times and throw 
away the indifferent 
results. All these es- 
says were made along 
lines in which he had 
more or less experi- 
ence, but this artisti: 
work is very like the 
painter’s. No painter 
however learned, can 
avoid this sort of ex- 
perimentation, an. 
the artist who can not 
feel happy while thus 
throwing away good 
time and effort is not 
worthy the name of 
artist. I recall that 
the great Zorn did a 
certain portrait over 
nine times —not an 
extravagant number 
— before he was sat 
isfied, though the fina! 
result looked as if done 
so easily and rapidly 


that we never were Ovi!) 


fatigue while looking 


illustrates distinctly the 


artistic enthusiast in 


that the experiments are n 


exhausting with the 

unelastie conservatism 

is but little money in it 
Mr. Dyer has not be 


the hands of his fellow 
word furnished the nat 
photographic amateurs, 


world, who called the 
for reasons easily 
quiet body 
ing for good effects 
and too indifferent 
great reward. There 
society in New York 


too ocel 


leries,’”” and they have fitte 


ters in as simple but 


their works might suge 
dance of space around 
Mr. Dyer was honored 


occupy an individua 
for the showing of his 
at the important phot: 


Turin (Italy) a grand pri: 
At the Little Galleries a | 


bought his work for a 
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** Kitty "’ 
From a Photograph by Alice Austin 
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V. ‘*THE MOST MAGNIFICENT COUNTRY PLACE IN ALL ENGLAND” 


ONGLEAT, the ancestral home of the 

Marquis of Bath, was described by 

Lord Macaulay as “‘ the most magnifi- 

cent country place in all England,” 
and the great historian’s verdict still holds 
good to-day. Lord and Lady Bath lived 
there nearly all the year round, maintaining 
a degree of old-time stateliness and feudal! 
splendor rare in the present age. Situated 
in Wiltshire, one of the most picturesque of 
English counties, it was originally a small 
priory of the Order of St. Augustine. At the 
dissolution of the monasteries at the time of 
the Reformation, it went by gift of King 
Henry VIII. to Sir John 


held court in those state apartments, which 
with their ancient tapestries, their Old Mas- 
ters, their priceless cabinets, and their par- 
quetted floors, remain virtually unchanged 
to this day. Gayest of all the royal party 
was Tom Thynne, the nephew and heir of Sir 
James, who was childless. Tom figures to 
this day in history as “Tom of Ten Thou- 
sand,” in allusion to his supposed incomes; 
and his memorial in Westminster Abbey is a 
familiar object to every American tourist 
who has visited that ancient basilica. The 
bas-relief of this monument represents the 
scene of his assassination in Pall Mall. His 


riage and killed, Lady Arabella escaping 
with some severe wounds and brutal ill usage. 
She was the sister of the first Duke of Marl- 
borough, the favorite of Kinz James II., and 
through him the ancestress of the Spanish 
Dukes of Alba, and of the French Dukes of 
Fitzjames. Some historians insist that the 
murderers mistook their victim for the Duke 
of Monmouth, son of Charles II. others that 
the crim? was committed at the instigation 
of Count Koenigsmarck, who was an aspi- 
rant to the hand of Lady Elizabeth Thynne. 
Kcenigsmarck, however, did not marry the 
lady. She becam2 a few months later the 

wife of the Duke of Som- 





Horsey, and then to the 
Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Protector of the Realm, 
who bestowed it upon 
his secretary, Sir John 
Thynne. It was he who 
began building Longleat, 
in 1569. Long before 
the work was completed, 
Queen Elizabeth, who 
had had Sir John in her 
service for a time as 
Compttoller of the Roya! 
Household, insisted upon 
paying him a visit there, 
and is on record as hav 
ing been profoundly im 
pressed by the = grand 
proportions of this Eng 
lish masterpiece of John 
of Padua. The latter may 
be described as the chief 
creator of Longleat, with 
its frontage of some 300 
feet, a depth of close 
upon 200 feet, and with 
its Dorie ground floor, 
its Ionic first floor, and its Corinthian top- 
most story. But it was Sir Christopher 
Wren, the architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
who completed the mansion, and who is 
responsible for the grand staircase, for the 
superb terrace, and for many of the finest 
features of the place. Wyattville and Nash 
likewise contributed later on to some of its 
beauties. It was “Capability” Brown who 
laid out the present gardens, while the ex- 
quisite oak carvings and panelings are the 
work of Grinling Gibbons. 

King Charles II. and his consort, Queen 
Catherine of Braganza, were present at the 
house warming given by Sir James Thynne, 
fourth of his line, on the occasion of the com- 
pletion of the mansion by Sir Christopher, 
and for an entire week the “‘ Merrie Monarch” 








The East Facade at Longleat 


murder has always remained more or less of 
a mystery. It seems that Lady Elizabeth 
Percy, heiress of all the vast Northumber- 
land estates, was married when little over 
thirteen to Henry, Lord Ozle, heir of the 
then Duke of Newcastle. Within a year the 
bride was a widow, and thereupon she was 
forced by her grandmother into a marriage 
with Tom Thynne. The little lady seems to 
have b2en bitterly averse to the union, and 
after the marriage ceremony had taken place, 
declined to accompany her husband to Long- 
leat, which he had prepared and b2autified 
for her arrival, but proceeded at once abroad, 
with her aunt, Lady Temple. It was imm>- 
diately after this that Tom Thynne, while 
driving through Pall Mall with Lady Ara- 
bella Churchill, was dragged from his ear- 
15 


erset, and through him 
the ancestress of the pres- 
ent line of the Dukes of 
Northumberland. 

As for Count Koenigs- 
marck, he was murdered 
at Hanover, while emerg- 
ing from the apartments 
of Queen Sophia Doro- 
thea, the consort of King 
George I. of England. 
Brutally ill-treated and 
misused by her drunken 
and boorish husband,who 
on one occasion almost 
strangled her to death in 
a. fit of passion, she 
contemplated flight to 
France. Philip Koenigs- 
marck was one of her 
most devoted admirers 
and champions, but there 
is no evidence that he 
was ever anything more. 
So profound, however, 
was his regard for her, 
that he turned a deaf ear 
to the advances of her principal Lady-in- 
Waiting, the Countess von Platen. One night 
he received a note purporting to have been 
written by the Queen, asking him to come at 
once to her at the Palace. She was greatly 
astonished when he arrived, declaring that she 
had not sent for him, and he at once suspect- 
ing som? plot, warned her to be on her guard, 
and hastily took his departure. As he left her 
apartments, and entered the so-called Hall 
of Knights, he was assailed by half a dozen 
assassins, and felled to the ground, where, as 
he lay expiring from his wounds, the Count- 
ess von Piaten, who had written the fateful 
letter, stamped with her heels upon his face, 
and especially upon his lips, which had 
spurned her kisses. His body was hastily 
buried under the floor of one of the rooms 








just off the hall where the murder took place, 
and for several years no one knew what had 
become of the handsome and accomplished 
Philip of Keenigsmarck, until finally his 
remains were discovered and decently in- 
terred. Immediately after Kcenigsmarck’s 
death, the Queen, whose innocence he hac 
proclaimed with his dying breath, was ar- 
rested and imprisoned, and spent the remain- 
der of her life, that is to say, more than thirty 
years, in captivity, in the Castle of Ahlden. 
near Zell. She figures in history as the only 
Queen of England who never, visited the 
United Kingdom. 

Tom of Ten Thousand, who figures as 
‘“‘Issachar” in Dryden’s well-known political 
poem of “ Absalom and Achitophel,” having 
left no issue, was succeeded by his cousin, 
who in course of time was created Lord 
Thynne of Warminster, and Viscount 
Weymouth. No greater contrast can be 
imagined than that between this first 
Lord Weymouth and the profligate “‘Tom 
of Ten Thousand,” whose ghost still 
haunts to this day the great corridor, as 
well as certain rooms where he is on record 
as having caroused with Charles II. and 
the latter’s boon companions. For Lord 
Weymouth was a God-fearing personage, 
and the most intimate friend of the 
saintly Dr. Ken, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, of whom Macaulay wrote: “His 
character approaches, as near as human 
infirmity permits, to the ideal of perfec- 
tion in Christian manhood.” 

Dr. Ken was one of the seven Bishops 
sent to the Tower by King James II., and 
after being finally dispossessed of his see, 
during the reign of William and Mary, 
withdrew to Longleat, where he spent the 
remainder of his days as the honored 
guest under the roof of Lord Weymouth, 
composing those hymns which are sung 
to-day in every church of the Establish- 
ment throughout the United Kingdom. 
When he died he bequeathed all his 
writings and his books to his friend, and 
they remain to this day among the most 
highly prized treasures of the great library 
at Longleat. It was the third Lord Wey- 
mouth who summoned “Capability” 
Brown to lay out the gardens, and to 
turn to good account all the beauties of 
the landscape. He was a very magnificent 
peer and a very great personage at court, 
particularly after his elevation to the Mar- 
quisate of Bath. Among the offices which 
fell to his share were those of Master of 
the Horse to Queen Charlotte, Lord of 
the Bedchamber to George III., and of Vice- 
roy of Ireland, while he also had the honor 
of entertaining his royal master and mistress 
at Longleat for several days. They were 
accompanied on that occasion by a suite 
of 125 persons, all of whom found ample room 
in the great mansion, of which Miss Fannie 
Burney, who was in attendance on the Queen, 
gives a most entertaining account. She men- 
tions the colossal number of cattle, bucks, 
sheep, game, and poultry that were consumed, 
and also the fact that 30,000 people from the 
surrounding country side were admitted to 
the park in order-to acclaim ‘Farmer 
George” and his homely consort. 


Much of the wealth which the present Lord 
Bath enjoys to-day came into the family 
through an act of kindness on the part of 
his grandfather in the early portion of last 
century. It seems that in those days one of 
the leading ironmasters of the Midlands, a 
self-made man of the name of Botfield, 
amassed a fortune yielding an income of 
about $1,000,000 a year. Bitten, like so 
many other new-rich, with a desire for armo 
rial bearings, and for a pedigree which would 
entitle him to consider himself as a gentle 
man of ancient lineage and blue blood, he 
applied to the Royal College of Heralds in 
London. There it was mentioned in the 


course of conversation, that the ancient 
name of Thynnes was Botevile, and that it 
might be possible to establish an affiliation 
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therewith. Mr. Botfield accordingly droppe: 
the matter as far as the College of Heralds 
was concerned, and wrote to Lord Bath, ask 
ing him whether he could give him any assist 

ance in his researches. The Marquis, having 
made due inquiries about the ironmaster, and 
finding that he was a most worthy and uni 
versally respected man, suggested that lh 
should pay him a visit at Longleat, and that 
while there he could go through all the famil 

papers and history. 
the invitation, persuaded himse 
a scion of the ancient House de 
promptly assumed Lord Bath’s coat-of-arms, 
without, of course, the coronet, no objection 
being offered to the matter by the old peer 

The result of the latter’s good nature in the 
matter was that when the ironmaster died 
he left the greater part of his colossal fortun 

to the Marquis of Bath, and to the latter’s 
heirs, whom he described as ‘“‘his family,” 
the remaining balance of his possessions being 


[he ironmaster accepted 


lf that he was 
Sotevile, and 
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‘queathed to his sister’s son, on the condi- 
yn that he took the name and arms of the 
stator. There was no difficulty about the 


nephew taking the name of Botfield; but 


hen it came to applying for permission to the 
‘ollege of Arms for the assumption of Mr, 
otfield’s arms, it was found that the testa- 
yr never had any right to the armorial bear- 
es which he had used, and that it was 
mpossible to establish any affiliation be- 


tween the old ironmaster and the ancient 


House de Botevile. The De Boteviles were 
riginally nobles of Poitou, who came over 
rom France to assist King John against his 
yllious barons, in the struggle that cul- 
nated in the grant of the Magna Charta. 
was in the reign of Edward IV. that John 
Botevile assumed the additional surname 
of ‘The Inne,” on the occasion of a di- 
vision of the family property, the copy- 
hold estates going to Thomas de Botevile, 
while John received the freeholds and 
family residence, commonly called in 
those days ‘‘The Inne.” In the course 
of time ‘‘The Inne” became transformed 
into ‘‘Thynne,” and William de Botevile, 
Master of the Horse to King Henry VIIL., 
who first collected and published the 
works of Chaucer, with notes, figures on 
the title-pages, as well as in other docu- 
ments, as -‘‘William Botevile, alias 
Chynne.”’ 
The late Lord Bath, who succeeded to 
the family honors and estates as a child, 
nd who held them for more than sixty 
ears, was a typical English grand 
seigneur of the olden school, and with 
his coat cut to the fashion of the early 
Victorian era, his abnormally tight trous- 
ers, his curly brimmed top hat, and 
courtly manner, might have served as a 
model for ‘Little Lord Faunfleroy’s” 
crandfather. He was the original of 
Lord Farintosh” in ‘‘The Neweomes.” 
[his is stated on the authority of Thack- 
eray himself, who had been at Oxford 
with Lord Bath, who knew him well, and 
who portrayed him to the life in his novel. 
Lord Bath never forgave Thackeray for 
thus holding him up to publicity, and 
vas equally embittered against Lord 
Beaconsfield for bringing him into one of 
novels. In faet, his abhorrence of Dis- 
i amounted to a positive craze. His son, 
present Marquis, is one of the best look- 
nen in England, tall, dark, with clean- 
features and blue eyes, and is generally 
erstood to have declined the offer of a 
| bride in order to contract, against the 
es of his father, a love match with Miss 
et Mordaunt, whose birth had led to the 
vrated Mordaunt divorce case in 1870. 
3ath, who was a particular favorite of 


rye 


Queen Alexandra, and who as a young girl 


to accompany her aunt and guardian, 
rgina, Countess of Dudley, to Sandring- 
has inherited, not the stature, but 
erwise all the loveliness of her mother, 
was one of the Moncrieff sisters, so fa- 

s for their beauty. In recent years she has 
veloped a pronounced fad for vegetarian- 
for temperance, and forChristian Science, 
vhich latter cult she is one of the most 
nificeent and influential members in Eng- 
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land, her views being shared not merely by 
Lady Dunmore, but likewise by the Earl of 
Dunmore, one of the most clever, accom- 
plished, and in other respects sensible mem- 
bers of the British peerage. 

Both internally and externally, Longleat 
is full of interest. Its long series of stately 
and beautiful chambers represent the taste 
and character of three centuries, and each of 
them has something attractive and instruc- 
tive to disclose. Some of the finest of the 
splendid collection of paintings hang in the 
great hall in the South Library, while others 
are to be found in the dining-room and in the 
great corridor. Raphael, Vandyke, Holbein, 
Rubens, Kneller, Pinturrichio, and Titian 
all figure on the walls, and one of the most 
interesting and unique portraits is that of 
Bishop Juxon, who attended Charles I. on his 
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execution. It was to him that the King 
exclaimed the word ‘‘Remember!” just be- 
fore the axe fell, and the purport of which, 
never revealed by Juxon, has remained a 
mystery to this day. It is rather startling 
to learn that the good Bishop, immediately 
after his royal master’s execution, retired to 
the country, where he set up a pack of hounds. 
He, indeed, followed the chase with such 
ardor that he was denounced by Cromwell, 
who, however, declared that ‘“‘if he did no 
worse he should be left unmolested.” 

I have mentioned Longleat as being in 
Wiltshire. A portion, however, of the great 
park by which it is surrounded extends into 
Somersetshire; and curiously enough the 
house itself is so large that half of it stands 
in one parish and the other half in another. 
Thus, when the Marquis writes his morning 
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letters he is in the Parish of Horningsham, 
and when he enters his dining-room in the 
evening he is in the Parish of Longbridge- 
Deverill. The extent of the park will best 
b2 appreciated when I mention that its lodge 
gates are situated at a distance of nearly 
three miles from the house, which occupies 
the center of the property. In every direc- 
tion there extend great avenues of century- 
old trees, traces of greensward, such as one 
sees nowhere but in England, lofty eminences, 
great masses of wood, and meandering 
through the entire estate a ‘‘leat” (river), or 
serpentine lake. No mere description, how- 
ever, can convey any idea of the beauties of 
Longleat, which is justly reckoned the Glory 
of the West, and the chief entrance to which 
has been for generations known by the peas- 
antry as ‘‘ Heaven’s Gate.” 








WINDOW 


NSCRIPTIONS cut by guests of a long-departed 
generation on the windows of some old-time 
inns still remain to us. Hotel guests had fewer 
distractions in those days perhaps, and to per 
petuate their names by scratching them more 
or less elegantly on the windows of the inn seemed 
a favorite device for beguiling the tedium of a 
long wait perhaps for a belated coach on a di 
mal day. 
A window in a Surrey hostelry, says an English 


ais- 


-PANE 


exchange, is completely disfigured by numberless 
autographs of nonentities, and in the middle of the 
center pane, conspicuous among the maze of signa- 
tures, is the following epigram :— 
‘Should you ever chance to see 
Aman’s name writ on glass, 
Be sure he owns a diamond 
And his parents own an ass.” 
The following, written on the coffee-room window 
of a Thames-side inn, recalls the pungent wit famil- 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


iar to us in the lampoons of the coffee-house rhyme- 
ster of a centurv or more ago:— 
‘“‘T told the waiter James 

To fetch me for my picken 

Some Beaune of ’87 

And a tender little chicken. 

He took my order in a trice, ’ 

But as I hope for Heaven 

The wine was bottled in the spring, 

The bird was 87!” 











“THE HEARTHSIDE LOOM” 


A DOMESTIC INDUSTRY NEAR PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


NDER the caption of the ‘‘Hearth- 

side Loom,” Mr. and Mrs. Arnold 

G. Talbot, of Providence, have devel- 

oped an industry that takes first rank 
among the handicrafts in the state, if not in 
the country. Mrs. Talbot, who is a member 
of the Handicraft Club, practically worked 
out the problem for herself. Beginning 
with but one loom, a family heirloom, Mr. 
and Mrs. Talbot took up the work at first 
as a pastime. Some one undertook to teach 
them how to read patterns, but at first they 
were not successful. But Mrs. Talbot was 
persevering, and, thread by thread, she finally 
succeeded in deciphering some of the old 
hand-loom designs, and was soon weaving 
and reproducing them. This was in Octo- 
ber, 1904, the date 
of the birth of the 
“Hearthside Loom.” 

Believing with 
Ruskin that the best 
development of fin- 
gers, limbs, and brain 
is found in hand 
labor, and that there 
is great moral value 
in an industry that 
ean be carried on in 
the home and _ par- 
ticipated in by every 
member of the family. 
the enthusiasm of the 
young couple grew 
apace. Two old col- 
onial looms were 
picked up at an auc 
tion, and put together 
by Mr. Talbot; others 
were afterward ac- 
quired, one in New 
Hampshire, another 
in Deerfield, and 
now the Talbots have 
eight looms in opera- 
tion in the old col- 
onial mansion in the 
town of Lincoln. For the enterprise outgrew 
its quarters in the basement of the Talbot’s 
city home, and this last spring they pur- 
chased what was known as the “Old Smith 
Mansion,” in Lincoln, and set up their house- 
hold Lares and Penates therein. 

A strange and interesting feature in con- 
nection with this enterprise is that the house 
stands opposite the “Butterfly” factory, 
a landmark of the town, whose looms are 
long since silent, while the industry it was 
built to supplant has returned to the “Hearth- 
side.” 

That the Arts and Crafts movement has 
done much to turn the stream of industry 
back to its source in the home is here exem- 
plified. , For the clash of the loom and the 
whirr of the spinning-wheel proclaim that 
it is a very hive of industry. Eight looms 
have been set up in the rooms on the third 








Home of the ‘‘ Hearthside Loom’’— Lincoln, R 
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By GRACE L. SLOCUM ng their friends, and having demon- 
ted its practical possibilities they pro- 
7 1 to establish a little center ot industry 


floor of the house Portugus their own home. Mr. Talbot, who is 
women have been train¢ ry the Talb retary of the Tockwotton Company, 
in the intricacies of th We | lence, while nominally retaining that: 
to have more looms veavers 32 tion, devotes practically his whole time 
Mr. Talbot to the writ cause ea the “Hearthside Loom.” He has an 
article woven requires a diffierent warp, at on the first floor of the house, and here 
on one loom we have a LT} ir rugs lisplayed the lengths of dress linen in 
another for portiéres, on r for table creamy tones, old “blue-and-white” 
covers, and another for dress ind s preads and portiéres, such as our grand- 
on, so that the weavers can go fron ers wove in the “blazing star,’’ “sun 
loom to another as thi rk requires and other old-time designs; rugs 


out changing the warp covers, and pillow tops, and chair- 

At one of the looms in t! re ront rool { ind curtains, in the soft colors which 
one of the Portugues: ( t ealt racterize their work. The curtains of 
a creamy tone, with 
borders of rose mad- 
der, old blue, soft 
greens, and browns, 
are specially effec 
tive, and these, as 
in fact all the pieces, 
ean be woven with 
borders to harmonize 
with any room. 

Only recently the 
Talbots furnished a 
room for a Philadel- 
phia woman, all in 
blue-and-white, with 
b -dspread 
portiéres and window 
curtains. rugs and 
table-eovers and 
chair-seats 

They exhibit regu- 
larly at the Decora 
tive Art Rooms in 
New York. in Phila 
delphia, Boston, 
Providence, and in 
various Arts and 
Crafts exhibitions 
throughout the 
country. The Tal- 


colonial 


weaving a piece of linen with : yrdet mport the Irish linen for the finer work 
rose, plying the shuttle with steady finge1 Belfast, while they have a_ heavier 
unheeding the visitors. Mr. Talbot stat n, in a natural gray, which they us? for 
that it is difficult to get men weavers, tl ind portiéres, spun expressly for them. 
women seeming to take naturally to it they use, too, a beautiful mercerized 
The weavers are housed comfortably for bed-quilts, ete., which is thin and 
an addition to the ‘‘great house,” the ol ind practically moth-proof, while they 
mansion thus forming ttle handicraft ve some durable and inexp2nsive rugs 
settlement by itself. The Talbots adopt trips of cotton cloth, making a _ plain 
the ‘‘Hearthside Loom 1 trade-ma id colored border. They have been 
because the little hand-loom of which the fortunate in obtaining beautiful 
first came into possessio! is so designate their linens being dyed for them by 
in “ye olden time. \ reproductior Englishman, after a secret process which 
this little loom hangs at tke entrance 1 een in his family for three hun Ire years. 
the grounds of the old colonial mansio Vhile the designs employed are chiefly 
and a replica is stamped on all their statior roductions from old colonial pieces, not 
ery and circulars. least attractive are the articles made 

Mr. and Mrs. Talbot first realized thi Mrs. Talbot’s own designs, Mrs. Tal- 
remunerative value of the work when the; having developed a peculiar adaptation 
discovered an increasing demand for it e work and unusualenthusiasm. As was 
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Mr. and Mrs, Talbot at Work 


and Mrs. Talbot were at first able 
to supply their customers with their own 
work, but as orders poured in upon them 
they were obliged to hire and train other 
weavers, and have been specially successful 
with the Portuguese women, who can earn 
froma dollar to a dollar and a quarter a day. 


stated, Mr. 





Bed-quilts in “Governor's Garden” and “ The Bird Knott" Designs 
Linen Portiere with Colored Border 


An interesting 
fact in connection 


with the occupancy of the old mansion by Mr. 


Talbot is that it was built by his great- 
great-grandmother’s cousin, Stephen H. 
Smith. The Talbots have furnished the 


house throughout with antique mahogany, 


old English walnut and oak, 
pewter, silver, old paintings, etc., all of which 
have been in their families for generations, 
and which seem to have come into their own 
again in the great old rooms. 


rare china, 
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THE BRIDE AND THE BIGGIN 


By GERTRUDE McMILLAN BRAY 











T is The Housewife’s Guide I want 
I do not want The Heavenly Guide 
or The Mother’s Guide. No, Baedeker’s 
wouldn’t do either. It is a guide, but 
not a traveler's guide that I’m after. Don’t 
hunt any longer. It seems a pity to take 
down all the books in the shop. No, nothing 
else would do, thank you.”” And I left the 
attentive but uncomprehending salesman 
quite obscured by the literature he had 
brought for my inspection. 

At the third book store I was successful 
and joyously hastened from the shop em- 
bracing the long sought 
domestic information. 

“Here is The Housewife’s Guide, dear,’’ | 


delightedlvy announced that evening after 


encyclopedia of 


dinner —‘The book that nice old lady told 
me about on my wedding trip. It is really 
wonderful how much I learned just looking 
it over on my way to the hotel. Now please 
don’t laugh. This book tells everything 
from how to manage a house to what to 
furnish it with. All I have to do is to read 
these directions and take the salesman a list 
of what I want. I’m quite sure that we can 
move'into our house in a few days. I'll buy 
the bedroom furnishings to-morrow morning, 
those for the dining-room in the afternoon, 
and the. kitchen things next day. Then we 
can move in and gradually buy the rest of the 
furniture. Would you read it from begin- 
ning to end? or study up as the occasion 
deman Is?” 

After an unemotional inspection of the 
Contents, the practical man observed: ‘‘ By 
all means study up as the occasion demands, 
my dear. For instance, on Monday entertain 
the laundress with the latest up-to-date 
advice concerning the washing of the clothes; 
on cleaning day follow the housemaid around 
and in your most finished dramatic style 
read the directions, ‘When and where to use 
the broom.’ When the windows need to be 
washed, find out what day the Oracle prefers, 
and —”’ 

This ironical peroration by my sympa- 
thetic adviser was only interrupted by the 
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discovery of a new cause for derision as he 
turned the pages of the marvelous Guide. 

“By Jove! What’s this conglomeration? 
‘Conveniences for the Chej.’ What Chef? 
Conveniences! See here, Nancy, there are 
simply miles of things. Why not move into 
the hardware shop and be done with it?” 

‘If it didn’t take so much Sapolio, it might 
be very nice. Now you can read the names 
of every one of those kitchen utensils while 
I write them down.” And with the air of a 
martyr the newly wed Phillip Henry repeated 
the words and I copied them, occasionally 
pausing to exult over our familiarity with at 
least the names of the Chef’s Conveniences. 

Suddenly our assurance received an un- 
expected blow from a word singularly unat- 
tractive and foreign to us both. After a pro- 
longed stare at the stumbling block, I first 
recovered my voice. 

‘Coffee biggin! What is a biggin?”’ 

‘I don’t know. It must be a misprint. 
Perhaps it means coffee begin. By Jove, 
that’s it! It means that after you have 
bought the tons of kitchen stuff that you’ve 
written down, its time to begin to make 
coffee!” 

“Oh surely not,” I seriously replied. ‘It 
must be a real thing. Perhaps biggin is the 
scientific term of a kitchen utensil. The hard- 
ware man will know of course what it means.” 
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“It must be beautiful,’’ Harry retorted, 
“if it is as lovely as its name. Or else the 
person who named it made a specialty of the 
euphonious coining of words. At all events, 
my dear, we must possess such a charming 
accessory to the culinary department!” 

“Why of course we must! You don’t 
suppose there’s anything in the book we could 
do without ?”’ 

“Perhaps not, but there’s one thing that’s 
not in the book that I never knew a family to 
dispense with, and that’s a tea kettle. It’s 
about the only thing I do know that ought to 
go on the stove and it isn’t on this list at all. 
Maybe something else is used as a substitute, 
however: a puree sieve or jelly mould, for 
instance! However, I’ll agree to buying the 
biggin, Nancy, if you’ll cut out at least two 
hundred of those other instruments of tor- 
ture.” 

“Oh no, I couldn’t! It seems a lot to buy, 
but when the cook breaks skillets and pans 
and things how lovely it will be to have some 
more right there. It must be the thing 
to do for that nice old lady said that this 
book would save us years of trouble and 
expense.” 

The next morning with three hundred and 
fifty articles upon a lengthy sheet of paper 
I went forth to wrestle with my first domestic 
problem. 

I did not anticipate the wrestling when I 
started. It was only as I entered the door 
of the shop that I had premonitions of pos- 
sible conflict, for in my eagerness to arrive 
at the hardware shop I had forgotten my 
intention to hunt up the meaning of the 
unknown word that baffled me so the night 
before! Still I tried to reassure myself it 
was not my business to give an interpretative 
lecture to the clerks. 

“Kindly fill this order and send it to my 
address,” I remarked to a gracious youth 
who met me in the aisle. After a hurried 
review of the extensive memorandum he 
suggested as I was about to walk away, 
“Well, we’ve got most every size and price 
of these things.” 

“Oh — yes — certainly.”’ 

“‘How’d you like to look at our stock your- 
self?” 

““Oh, exceedingly.” 

I took a seat and called for the articles on 
the list with the air of the most discriminating 
connoisseur of pots and pans, and the sales- 
man joyfully hastened to fill the remunera- 
tive order. 

There were occasional delays as the young 
man was compelled to make rather pro- 
tracted tours of the basement or upper floor, 
the articles I named not being in common 
demand, but on the whole I felt that I was 
meeting with singular success. 

I triumphantly turned the last page of 
my memorandum to announce the few 
remaining utensils — and that awful coffee 
b.ggin stared me in the face! There was an 
unexpected pause in which I attempted to 
summon courage to ask for the thing I had 
never seen, nor even heard of, until the night 
before. The salesman took advantage of the 


lull to seat himself on the ladder he had been 
whizzing from shelf to shelf, and was mop- 
ping his heated face. 


** Anything else, Madam ?”’ 

“Yes,” I defiantly demanded, ‘I want a 
coffee biggin.”’ 

The clerk brought down the handkerchief 
with a jerk and thrust it into his pocket. 

“What?” 

“A coffee biggin, | 
didn’t speak distinctly.” 

The clerk descended with the nimbleness 
of a squirrel and stood beside my chair. 

“How do you spell it?”’ 

“‘B-i-g-g-i-n — a cojje¢ 
want, not the biggin by itself 

“Qh!” (Great effort on the gentleman’s 
part to appear enlightened — then an attitude 
of meditation. Increasing temperature of 
the shopper.) ‘‘What is it used for?” 

“Tt’s just a biggin for the coffee — the 
ordinary kind.”’ 

“‘T’d like to look at that word if you’ve got 
it written down.” 

As I handed him the memorandum, | 
ventured: ‘‘I should have said at the begin 
ning that some people may pronounce it 
‘big-gin’.’ I prefer ‘big-gin.’’ 

“Well, I ain’t up on it never heard of it 
Guess I’ll geta clerk who has been here longer 
than I have.”’ 

I feared increasing complications, but 
before I could protest, the young man was 
animatedly talking some distance down the 
aisle with the clerk of another depart 
ment. 

In a moment they approached me and | 
felt myself grow faint and cold as the two 
inquisitors stationed themselves in front of 
my chair. One look at the newcomer’s 
eyes and I knew that no such flippant ex 
planation as “biggin for the coffee” would 
deter him from a searching and rigid examina 
tion regarding what I was trying to get. 

Should I make a clean breast of it ? Admit 
that I had never kept house before? That 
I had found this atrocious article in a book 
— and had no idea of what it meant? Peris! 
the thought! I must not weaken now. 

So I summoned fresh courage, as the olde 
clerk addressed me. 

“The gentleman who has been waiting 
on you, madam, says you have asked for a 
biggin. It is new to me. Will you please 
describe it ?”’ 

“Sometimes — it is 
narrow — and 
short.” 

“What’s it made of ?”’ 

‘Tron or tin or china.”’ 

“Long and narrow, short and:broad, iron, 
tin, china.” The salesman gave me a pierc- 
ing glance and for a moment turned hope- 
lessly away. 

I settled back in the chair, endeavoring 
not to betray any agitation to the young per 
son who had first waited on me, and who was 
now standing behind me, regarding the situa- 
tion as too much of a joke for the promotion 
of my peace of mind. 

“Well” (clerk number two explosively 
announced), ‘‘I’ll show you everything we’ve 
got that has anything to do with coffee, and 
it’s probably something we usually call by 
a different name.” 

“Yes,” I murmured, “ probably.”’ 

The very next thing they show me, even 


said. ‘* Perhaps | 


biggin is what | 


rather long and 


sometimes broad and 





biggin, I inwardly resolved. 


it is a lawn mower, I’m going to call g 
This catechism 
vill drive me mad. 

But in the momentary elation of recogniz- 
ng familiar objects, as coffee pot, coffee 
trainer, and coffee grinder were brought for 

y inspection in the course of the hardware 


exhibition, | forgot my decision and pro- 


tested that none was a coffee biggin. 
Relations between the rescue salesman and 
iyself were growing somewhat strained. 
further discussion seemed impossible, and 
ist as I was about to rise and announce ] 
ould not take the biggin to-day, the gentle- 
in seized the ladder, and climbing to an 
pper shelf took down a tin can with Coffee 
large gilt letters on the side. Thrusting 
toward me, in good humored derision, he 
served: 
Perhaps this is a coffee biggin.” 
“Yes, that is what I call a coffee biggin. 
1 very glad you found it.”’ 
lhe elderly salesman descended the ladder, 
eroically refraining from expressing his 
eelings which showed all too plainly in his 
ce, and walked away, leaving the younger 
d abler-bodied clerk to fill the rest of my 
rder. 
Wearily I dragged myself back to the hotel, 
it on the way dropped in at the home of an 
| frend to pour my woes in her sympa- 
netie ear. 
‘Why, Nancy, what’s the matter’ Are 
iu tired of housekeeping already ?” 
Housekeeping! I’ve about decided to 
ird. Helen, you speak a lot of foreign 
guages — did you ever hear of a big- 


Never! Where did you ever hear such a 
rd? Is it something to eat?” 
No, it’s not to eat but I don’t know 
it it is myself. It’s an awful word, 
ugh. It has made me lie, and lose my 
nper, and just now I'd like to murder 
eone. I saw it in a book. It’s some- 
ng for the kitchen.” 
Well, if it’s for the 

Aunt Judy. She is the 


ow 


let’s ask 
would 


kitchen, 
one who 


And to the much loved and long retained 
tchen autocrat we hastily repaired. 
Aunt Judy,” I gasped, as I bolted in 
door, ‘‘did you ever hear of a coffee 
ryin?”’ 
Well, ef I ain’t, what you ‘spose I been 
kin’ ole Miss’ coffee wid all dese yeahs? 
Co’se you ain’t nevah knowd of biggins — 
use vou done live out wes’ whah dey 
cook in pots all de’ time, an’ dat’s 
hat’s come of yo’ livin’ in hotels all yo’ 
an’ nevah havin’ nuthin’ but book 
rnin’.”’ 
Huccom yo’ heah dat wud, any how? 
In a book? For Gord’s sake, Miss Nancy, 
yo’ ain’t gwine to keep house an’ cook by 
print, is yo’? Well, I suttinly hope 
stah Henry done get a divorce if yo’ does. 
Yassum, I’se gwine to show you a biggin. 
Set down on dat cheer an I'll git one. Heah, 
honey, see dis heah coffee pot wid a strainer 
le inside? Well, some folks dey calls it a 
coffee pot” and some folk dey calls it 
jiggin, but it don’ make no diffrunce to 
( dey’s des the same thing.” 
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loves 


Phlox and Yuccas 


A Bed of Fox-G 
The Path with the Arbor 





A Border of Ferns 
The Peony Garden 
Old-time Flowers 
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JSUCCESSF UL HOUSES 


HE popularity of rough-cast plaster 


has resulted in some of the most 
attractive houses of the Middle West, 
and among the number may be cited 
the home of H. F. Forbes, Esq., Rock- 
ls ford, Illinois, designed by Messrs. Frost & 


Granger. 

From the illustrations it may be seen that 
the exterior is a successful combination of 
while 


plaster and half timber and that 
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Residence of H. F. Forbes, Esq., Rockford, Il 
Frost & Granger, Architect i 
structurally it holds e three given, an idea of the attrac- 
tions, it shows a good dé f ( he house may be gained. 
in the details. D glass, paneled woodwork, a plain 
reated with considerable fre tel, and a few pieces of well designed 
The first floor re are the interesting features of one 
average number of | \nother and larger apartment, with 
big living-room there rool x walls, has a simple and vigorous 
library, and a recep x ment. The fireplace has an ingle-nook 
which may be note \ road shelf upon which are placed a 
rooms are not shown eces of pottery, brass, ete. 
3 
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First and Second Floor Plans 
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In the dining-room is found a colonial 
scheme of decoration and furnishing which 
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The Dining-room 


is decidedly pleasing. The decorative quality 
of the landscape paper is well demonstrated 








Two Views of the Exterior 
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here. 





Above a high wainscot painted white 


stretches an old-time landscape effect of 








An Ingle-nook 


trees, fountains, urns, and other devices 
favored in colonial times. Such a decora- 
tion really makes a room and no other wall 
embellishment is needed. Even the mantel 
would gain in beauty if left bare, although 


























we appreciate th¢ 
quaintness of the old 
papier maché tray. ‘| re he 
mahogany and in old de except 
table, which appears a bi ern in s 
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eaded Glass 


olonial cover. 
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The color scheme, 
in the house, is exceed- 








KEEPING DOWN THE GAS BILL 


Points from a Gas Man and a Professor of Chemistry 


“ ," J HAT sort of people are the Browns on 
V the top floor?” asked the gas man as he 
met the janitor in the hall. ‘‘ Their gas 

° bill is always the smallest in the house.”’ 

“Very nice people, I think,” said the janitor. 
‘He is a professor of chemistry and she seems to 
be a good housekeeper.” 

“That accounts for it. 
waste much gas.”’ 

“The first month they were here,” said the jani- 
tor, ‘‘he came down to the cellar several times and 
looked at his meter. He said there was too much 
pressure and that he had set the meter right.” 

*‘T guess he did, too. It ’s a pity more people 
don’t know how to fix their meters. There would 
be less grumbling about gas bills if they did, and the 
company would be just as well off in the end.” 

Another tenant who had come in while the gas 
man was talking asked if the process of fixing the 
meter was a secret. 

“Not at all,” said he. ‘“‘The company will help 
you to do it if you ask them; but you can do it bet- 
ter yourself, as the pressure in the evening is not 
the same as it is during the day, when our men are 
here. 

“Turn on full and light all the gas jets in the 
apartment, and the kitchen range, if its supply 
comes through the same meter. If there are some 
jets which are never lighted at the same time as the 
others, you can leave them out. The idea is to 
regulate the meter so that it will supply all you need 
and no more. 

“Let somebody go down cellar to the meter 
while somebody else watches the lights upstairs. 
A key is supplied with every meter by which you 
can turn a cock in the pipe at the side of the meter, 
and so regulate the amount of gas passing into it. 

‘‘The gas may be turned off very gradually, and 
the man who. is doing this must inquire from 
time to time how the lights are burning. The first 
effect, if there was a high pressure to- begin with, 
will be to stop the unnecessary flare. 

** As soon as the lights begin to grow at all dim the 
meter must be turned on a little and then left. The 


I don’t believe they 


pressure is now sufficien 
sible light without any 
* In my own flat,” co 
are seven rooms. There a 
and we burn all the gas 
never more than sixty or s ! ent n 
““We have n’t a gas rang Ils 
be higher, but even that 1 i ) ic] 
heat is n’t wasted I 
to that as well 
meter. You ’d better ask h 
‘The other tenant 
found her quite ready 
keep her gas bills down 
“Our first bill frigh 
“so we investigated 
several ways of making t 


as her hus 


Experimenting With Different Burners 

“After my t the met 
we tried the illuminating powers of eral 
of burners, and mantles ting t umber 
cubic feet of gas consumed hou W lopte 
for general use the for h we ind m¢ 
profitable. 

“As vou see, the shades are arra 
the light down on our desks a1 ibli 
find that one of these is as effective as three 
the old-fashioned 
ground-glass globes. 

‘*We don’t try to save gas | lea g most 
our rooms in total darknes t n’t cheerful 
it isn’t convenient, so we light good n 
jets every evening. 

“We are careful, however, to t low! 


husband naa reg 


jets obse 


once any light that is not needed, even for a fe 
minutes. Besides being a saving, this keeps 
air purer. 

“‘T keep a close watch on the gas range, for 
is quite easy for a thriftless s unt 1. waste 
dollars worth of gas ina month. It ery it 
portant that a burner should not be kept goit 
a moment longer than is necessary 


“After a pot has been br 


»n Avoiding Waste 


lown very low without reducing the 
below the boiling point. Another 
s effected by the use of the double 
juadruple boiler or steamer. 
latter one burner may be made to 
for salad or fricassee, two or more 
pudding. Several very different 
be cooked in the same compartment 

xture of flavors if each is placed in 


tightly covered tin can or a screw-top jar. 


| dried fruits cooked in this wav are 


xpensive part of the gas range is the 
1 great deal of fine cooking may be done 
ng the oven at all. You know how much 
ne with a chafing dish. 
e most nutritious cuts of meat are too 
roasted or broiled but are delicious when 
on top of the range. I am ashamed 
k of my early extravagance in allowing 
f the oven to be kept going for ten 
when I wanted two or three 
toast Nowadays I have this done on a 
the range 
too, the oven used to be kept burning for 
n we wanted to keep something hot. 
such dishes into the steamer or the 
viler and keep them in much better condi- 
tenth of the cost. 
vashing and ironing used to mean such 
f gas that we might as well have sent 
o a laundry, as far as expense was con- 
I have trained the woman to turn 


a time 


top ot 


the gas as soon as the clothes begin to boil, 


heating irons I have a little stand on which 


Y 


lace four around one burner instead of set- 
er it 


he cost of these various appliances was saved 


na 
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ner 


mist simply cannot tolerate waste.” 


he first month. But the satisfaction they 


ve effe ected 


husband says we rejoice in the economy 


we have chemically trained consciences. 
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INGRATES AT BAGSHAW’S 


A SHORT STORY BY ARTHUR MORRISON 


HOUGH it was not in the main road Bag- 

shaw’s was 4 place as well-known as the par- 

ish church. It was, indeed, in a by-street, 

but hard by the end that joined the chief 

market of the neighborhood. Bagshaw was 
a chemist and druggist, and his shop, once filling no 
more than the space of one room in a six-roomed 
house, had grown into the houses on each side and 
up toward their roofs, till, like a great flaming can- 
cer, it had assimilated and transformed the whole 
triple structure, and with shop, store-rooms, and 
what not, left but one old room at the first floor back 
that was unused by way of trade It was in this 
room that old Nye and his wife bestowed themselves 
at night. 

Well it was for them, said many, that thev had 
fallen into the hands of such a man as Mr. Bagshaw: 
else the work-house had been their portion long since. 
Old Nye had been a soldier, but all that now remain 
ed of his soldiering was a Crimean medal that was 
never seen. He was a grey, neutral sort of old man, 
a docile fulfiller of orders, prompted through the 
world by his wife, and aimless away from her. She 
grew old, unsteady, and peevish, as, indeed, did he. 
They snarled at each other by fits, but they were 
never far apart. To all who would see they stood a 
monument of Mr. Bagshaw’s zeal in good deeds. 
For twelve years and more had they enjoyed of his 
charity the shelter of the top back room, such cast- 
off clothes as could not be sold, and a not infrequent 
shilling. On their part they 

Scrubbed the floors, 

Cleaned the windows and the paint, 

Polished the brass plates, 

Washed the bottles, 

Swept, 

Dusted, 

Carried coals, 

Cleaned stoves, 

Washed towels and dusters, 

Ran on errands, 

Licked labels, 
and when Mr. Bagshaw was too busy to go home 
at mid-day they cooked chops and washed plates. 
When it was muddy, too, old Nye cleaned Mr. Bag- 
shaw’s boots, and when it was dry summer he re- 
freshed the shop-front with new paint. What the 
old couple did with their leisure was not known; 
some feared they wasted it in idleness. Others held 
it ill that comfortable berths should exist for them 
that had pensions, though most knew that old Nye 
had none. He was not an interesting old soldier; he 
told no stories, and even his limp, he said, he got 
from falling off a ladder. When first he came under 
Mr. Bagshaw’s protection he would have liked to 
wear his medal on his waistcoat, as he had cone 
aforetime; but Mr. Bagshaw taught him that he 
should rather be ashamed of having once given him- 
self to the trade of murder, and the medal was hid- 
den shamefacedly away. 

For Mr. Bagshaw was a man of influence among 
the meaner minds about him: an elevating force 
through all Bow. Nota chapel revival meeting but 
was the goodlier and the juicier for his fervid exhort- 
ings—even for his presence: not a prayer-meeting but 
gained in desert by his copious invocations. He had 
become stout and round-faced in his prosperity, but 
the face was pale, smooth and flat, and bore no trace 
of bodily indulgence that was not respectable. - He 
walked in the street with his head thrown back, the 
cape of his Inverness cloak flung wide over his shoul- 
ders, black silk lining outward and his expression 
that of joyous piety. Altogether a man of great 


popular account. He was a guardian of the poor, 
and in that capacity, had long maintained a dignified 
struggle against oakum picking in the casual ward: 
a task dishonouring to the workers, a thing destruc- 
tive of the dignity of labor and an insult to the high- 
er humanity. More, he was a vestryman: and the 
navvies found him a ready champion in their protest 
against the use of pauper labor on the roads. Sothat 
his virtues were not unregarded of the people, and in- 
deed, he had his reward, even in business. In his 
shop, withal, his excellences shone undimmed. He 
had no medical or surgical qualifications, yet he free- 
ly gave the best advice he could to the suffering poor 
who came for drugs, and not one was sent empty 
away, so long as he had some money tooffer, however 
little, for medicine. For, once the sum available were 
ascertained, it were hard indeed if something could 
not be made up that should come within the price, 
and moreover leave the shade of profit that was Mr. 
Bagshaw’s justdue. But some payment there must 
be, for then was the beneficiary’s self respect and in- 
dependence maintained; and there was no credit, 
for debt destroyed the moral fibre. It is the duty 
of a philanthropist to consider such things for his 
ignorant neighbors. 

And so Mr. Bagshaw, diligent in his business, 
prospered in well-doing. Even his maintenance of 
old Nye and his wife was not allloss. In addition 
to the services their natural gratitude prompted 
them to render, there came two several five pound 
notes from an officer of Nve’s old regiment whose 
servant the old man had been, and these went. some 
wav toward repayment for their lodging and ex- 
yenses, which, indeed, were not over-large after all. 
Moreover, there was no necessity for a boy, nor for 
a charwoman. Still, there were vexations. The 
Nves grew old and ineffectual. Their admiration of 
their patron’s discourses and invocations led them 
to his chapel in clothes that were disgraceful to a re- 
spectable place of worship, and reflected discredit 
on himself; to these intrusions, however, he put an 
end. Then it was found that Nye had pawned his 
old silver watch—had gone straight from Mr. Bag- 
shaw’s establishment into a low pawnshop, and had 
probably been seen. True, he was penitent, when 
taxed with the fault, but the thing was done. 

But chiefly, the old couple aged fast. There came 
time when old Nye was unsafe on the steps as 
he cleaned the windows, and when, in fact, the 
windows were very ill cleaned. His sight was bad, 
too, and he knocked down jars. He grewslow on er- 
rands, and forgot them half-way. Once he broke a 
window as he staggered by with a shutter; he could 
not carry a scuttle without dropping a trail of coal, 
and bottles, in the washing, slipped from his shaking 
hands and smashed. The oe young shop assist- 
ant helped him, but he had work of his own and 
there was no concealing the old man’s uselessness. 
He felt it himself, and strove to hide it in a show of 
alacrity and nimbleness that made things worse. 
As for the old woman, though her wits remained the 
clearer, she failed otherwise worse than he. She 
would drop in a heap from her chronic rheumatism, 
and her share of the charing would fall to be done 
by Old Nye, unequal to hisown. Old Nye and his 
missis were worn out. 

Clearly, the thing could not go on thus’ Bag- 
shaw’s with smeared windows, half-polished brass, 
dirty floors—:it would never do. Somebody else 
must be foufid to do the work. Certainly it would 
come more expensive, but it could not be helped; 
and by the favor of providence the business could 
well afford it. The question was how to g t rid of 
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old Nye and his wife. Popularas Mr. Bagshaw was 
a little thing might destroy the general remembrance 
of his years of patient benignity. Fortunately a 
way presented itself. 

Not far from Bagshaw’s was a public-house where 
forms and trestle-tables still stood in front as they 
had done when Bow was a green village. Old Nye 
was passing this place on some dimly-remembered 
errand when a greengrocer’s man said to three 
soldiers with whom he sat, ‘‘ Look at that; ’e’s a old 
soldier—Crimea. Ain’t very bloomin’, is ’e, not to 
look at?’”’ Old Nve heard himself hailed, and one 
of the soldiers reaching out, seized him by the’arm, 
“*Scuse me, guv’nor, you’re going past the canteen. 
Come—don’t be proud, if we are on’y young ’uns.”’ 
And he drew old Nye to the seat beside him. 

The old man would not stay long, for he had his 
errand, and must not seem slow. He was dull and 
SS and only answered “Thank ye kind- 

y,” and replied to whatever was said with doubtful 
stammers and mumblings. But the beer comforted 
him, and presently he went his way with firmer steps. 

Few of her neighbors’ faults escaped the eyes and 
ears of Mrs. Webster, moralist. Indeed, she had ob- 
served the whole circumstances of old Nye’s deten- 
tion, from the door of the adjoining greengrocer’s. 
Determined that Mr. Bagshaw should at least know 
how his forebearance was abused, she hastened at 
once to that philanthropist with a full report. Was 
it right that his F wemet e should thus openly dis- 
grace him, carousing with common soldiers before a 
public-house ? 

Deeply pained as Mr. Bagshaw was, he saw his 
duty clearly. The Nyesmustgo. Ifall his years of 
patient effort had failed to arouse in them the proper 
moral sense, then the attempt was futile. Sorrow- 
fully, but with unmistakable firmness, he announced 
his determination to old Nye. The old man stared 
and gulped, and clutched at the counter with the 
nearer hand. His gaze wandered round the shop 
and he mumbled dismally, but he said nothing. 
Having discharged a painful duty with a proper 
observance, Mr. Bagshaw retired behind the 
shop. 

It was at least an hour ere old Nye came to Mr. 
Bagshaw, and, feebly and with a trembling dryness 
of the mouth, besought a reconsideration—at least 
a respite. His wife was bad just then (she was, in- 
deed, in bed at the moment) but would be better 
soon. They separated man and wife in the work- 
house; and, perhaps, in a little while he could find 
another place. He was truly sorry; it should not 
occur again; and so forth. But Mr. Bagshaw’s 
resolve was not to be shaken by mere words. This 
much he conceded, nevertheless: that the pair 
should stay till the end of the week. For he re- 
flected that he was not yet prepared with any one to 
succeed them. 

Old Nye did his futile best with the duties of both 
till Friday, when the old woman appeared again and 
went about her work as she had not done for months 
so that Mr. Bagshaw half thought of the ibility 
of keeping her without her husband. In the dinner- 
hour, while Mr. Bagshaw was away, she talked to 
the mild assistant with deferential flattery, offered 
to clean down his shelves behind the dispensing 
screen, and asked a respectful question or two about 
the drugs she found there. At closing time that 
night as the assistant reached his coat he heard old 
Nye say in the back scullery:— 

“‘There’ll be the brass to clean fust thing in the 
mornin; I’ll go down the yard an’ mix the ile and 
brickdust ready.” 
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“Not to night,” answered the old woman. ‘ Rest 
now, Tom.” 
The mild assistant had never heard old Nye’s 


Christian name before. 


* a * * * * 

In the morning the assistant found the shutters 
still up. He carried a key of the shop-door, how- 
ever, and passed in. Nobody wasabout. He called 
up the stairs and out into the yard, but was not an- 
swered. Then he went up to the door of the little 
bedroom and knocked vigorously. Still there was 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


nosound. Hecalled. The door was not locked, so 
presently he pushed it open 

The blind was down, and the old iron bedstead, 
with its ragged heap of bed, lay in shadow. There 
was a close smell of guttered candle and another 
smell, slighter and subtler. He pulled the blinds 
aside, and the light fell on a pillow and on a man’s 
face, livid, blue, and staring, with set teeth and 
frothy lips. He started back, tearing the rotten 
blind from its roller; and there on the bed’s edge, as 
in act of mounting it, lay huddled another body 
trailing to the floor a skinny shank, knotted and 
monstrous at the knee 


He ran into the street, aghast, shouting. 
thered and policemen came. 


) People 
When the stairs 
were mounted again the smell of guttered candle 

is still to be perceived, but the fainter scent of 


russic acid had fled on the fresher air. Under the 
man’s clenched hand lay a blue phial with a star- 
g label. It was one, the assistant saw, from a 
helf behind the dispensing screen. When they 
me to look at the spot whence it had been taken, 
ere, in a little heap, lay a pierced penny-piece, 
ee half-pence, and a blackened old Crimean medal. 
Sympathy for Mr. Bagshaw was general through 
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THE DEVIL’S MANUSCRIPT 


CHAPTER II.— THE RED TRIDENT 


HEN Beggarman, Bowles & Co., of 
Providence Passage, Lombard Street, 
called at eleven o’clock on the morning 
following De Bac’s visit, their repre- 
sentative was not a little surprised to 

find the firm’s bills met in hard cash, and Simmonds 
paid him with a radiant face. When the affair was 
settled, the clerk leaned back in his chair, saying 
half aloud to himself, ‘‘By George! I am glad after 
all M’ria did not keep our appointment in the Cam- 
den Road last night.’ Then his face began to 
darken. ‘‘ Wonder where she could have been, 
though?” his thoughts ranon; “‘ Half sorry I intro- 
duced her to Wilkes last Sunday at the Victoria 
Park. Wilkes ain’t half the man I am, though,”’ 
and he tried to look at himself in the window pane, 
‘“‘but he has two pound ten a week — Lord! There’s 
the guv’nor ringing.”” He hurried into Brown’s 
room, received a brief order, and was about to go 
back when the publisher spoke again. 

“Simmonds!” 

ee 

‘Tf M. De Bae calls, show him in at once.” 

“Sir,” and the clerk went out. 

Left to himself, Brown tried to go on with the 
manuscript, but was not able todo so. He was im- 
patient for the coming of De Bac, and kept watching 
the hands of the clock as they slowly traveled toward 
twelve. When he came to the office in the morning 
Brown had looked with a nervous fear in the fire- 
place, half expecting to find the black paper still 
there; and it was a considerable relief to his mind 
to find it was not. He could do nothing, not even 
open the envelopes of the letters that lay on his 
table. He made an effort to find occupation in the 
morning’s paper. It was full of some absurd corre- 
spondence on a trivial subject, and he wondered at 
the thousands of fools who could waste time in writ- 
ing and in reading yards of print on the theme of 
‘““Whether women should wear neckties.”’ The 
ticking of the clock irritated him. He flung the 
paper aside, just as the door opened, and Simmonds 
came in. For a moment Brown thought he had 
come to announce De Bac’s arrival; but no —Sim- 
monds placed an envelope on the table before Brown. 

‘‘Pass-book from Bransom’s, sir, just come in;” 
and he went out. 

Brown took it up mechanically, and opened the 
envelope. A type-written letter fell out with the 
pass-book. He ran his eyes over it with astonish- 
ment. It was briefly to inform him that M, De Bac 
had paid into Brown’s account yesterday afternoon 
the sum of five thousand pounds, and that, adjust- 
ing overdrafts, the balance to his credit was four 
thousand seven hundred and twenty pounds thir- 
teen shillings and three pence. Brown rubbed his 
eves. Then he hurriedly glanced at the pass-book. 
The figures tallied — there was no error, no mistake. 
He pricked himself with his pen-knife to see if he 
was awake, and finally shouted to Simmonds: 
‘Read this letter aloud to me, Simmonds,” he said. 

Simmond’s eyes opened, but he did as he was bid- 
den, and there was no mistake about the account. 

‘* Anything else, sir?’’ asked Simmonds, when he 
had finished. 

“No — nothing,” and Brown was once more alone. 
He sat staring at the figures before him in silence. 
almost mesmerizing himself with the intentness of 
his gaze. 





By S. LEVETT YEATS 


“*My God!” he burst out at last, in absolute wot 
der. 

“Who is your God, Brown? 
voice. 

‘“T—J—M. De Bac! How did vou come”’ 

“T did not drop down the chimney,” said be Ba 
with a grin; your clerk announced me in the ord 
nary way, but you were so absorbed you did not hear. 
So I took the liberty of sitting in this chair, and 
awaiting your return to earthly matters. You 
were dreaming Brown;— by the way, who is your 
God?” he repeated with a low laugh 

““I — I do not understand, sir.”’ 

“Possibly not, possibly not. I wouldn’t bother 
about the matter. Ah! I see Bransom’s have sent 
you your pass-book! Sit down, Brown. I hate to 
see a man fidgetting about I paid in that amount 
yesterday on a second thought. It is enough 
eh?” | 

Brown’s jackal eyes contracted Perhaps he 
could get more out of De Bac? But a look at the 
strong, impassive face before him frightened him 

“More than enough, sir,’ he stammered; and 
then with a rush, ‘“‘I am grateful invthing I can 
do for you?” 

“Oh! I know, I know 
you do not object to smoke? 

“Certainly not. I do not smoke myself.”’ 

“In Battersea, eh?” And De Bac, pulling out 
silver cheroot case, held it out to Brown Sut the 
publisher declined. 

“Money wouldn’t buy a smoke like that in Eng 
land,” remarked De Bac, ‘but as you will. | 
wouldn’t smoke if I were you. Such abstinence 
looks respectable and means nothing.’’ He put 
cigar between his lips, and pointed his forefinger 
the end. To Brown’s amazement an orange flam¢ 
licked out from under the finger-nail, and vanishe 
like a flash of lightning; but the cigar was alight 
and its fragrant odor filled the room. It reach 
even Simmonds, who sniffed at it like a buck scent 
ing the morning air. ‘‘ By George!” he exclaimed 
in wonder, ‘‘ what ’baccy!’ 

M. De Bac settled himself comfortably in his 
chair, and spoke with his cigar between his teetl 
‘““Now you have recovered a little from your sur 
prise, Brown, I may as well tell you that I never 
carry matches. This little scientific discovery I 
have made is very convenient, is it not? 

‘“‘T have never seen anything like it 

‘“‘There are a good many things you have not see1 
Brown — but to work. Take a pene 
and note down what I say. You can tell me whe 
I have done if you agree or not 

Brown did as he was told, and De Bac spoke slow 
ly and carefully. 

‘The money I have gi you is absolutely your 
own on the following ter You will publish the 
manuscript I left with vou, enlarge vour business 
and work as you have hitherto worked as a 
You may speculate as much as you like. You will 
not lose. You need not avoid the publication of 
religious books, but you must never give in charity 


answered a deep 


> , 
Brown; by the wav 








sweater 


secretly. I do not object to a big check for a pub 
lic object, and your name in all the papers. It will 
be well for you to hound down the vicious. Never 


give them a chance to recover themselves You 
will be a legislator. Strongly uphold all those 


easures, whf@h, under a moral cloak, will do harm 
mankind. Idonot mentionthem. Ido not seek 
hamper you with detailed instructions. Work 
these general lines, and you will do what I want, 
vord more. It will be advisable, whenever you 
ve a chance, to call public attention to a great evil, 
ch is also a vice. Thousands who have never 
ird of it before will hear of it then — and human 
ture is very frail. You have noted all this 
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wn 
Ihave. You are a strange man, M. De Bae.” 
M. De Bae frowned, and Brown began to tremble. 

I do not permit you to make observations about 
, Mr. Brown.” 

I beg your pardon, sir.”’ 

Do not do so again. Will you agree to all this? | 
mise you unexampled prosperity for ten years. 
the end of that time I will want you elsewhere. 
\nd you must agree to take a journey with me.” 

\ long one, sir?’”’ Brown’s voice was just a 
ide satirical 

M. De Bae smiled oddly. ‘No — in your case | 

mise a quick passage. These are all the condi- 
ns I attach to my gift of six thousand pounds to 


Brown's amazement did not blind him to the 
t of the advantage he had, as he thought, over 
visitor. The six thousand pounds were already 

and he had given no promise. With a sudden 
iness he spoke out. 

And if I decline?” 

You will return me my money, and my book, 

I will go elsewhere.”’ , 
The manuscript, ves 


»? 


but if I refuse to give 
the monev‘* 
Ha! ha! ha!” M. Ve Bae’s mirthless laugh 
led Brown to the bone. ‘Very good, Brown, 
t you won’t refuse. Sign that like a good fellow,” 
| he flung a piece of paper towards Brown, who 
that it was a promissory note, drawn up in his 
ne, agreeing to pay M. De Bac the sum of six 
usand pounds on demand. 
I shall do no such thing,” said Brown stoutly. 
M. T'e Bac made no answer, but calmly touched 
bell. In a half minute Simmonds appeared. 
Be good enough to witness Mr. Brown’s signa- 
to that document,” said Te Bae to him, and 
fixed his gaze on Brown. There was a moment 
hesitation, and then the publisher signed his 
e, and Simmonds did likewise as a_ witness. 
en he had gone, De Bae carefully put the paper 
. a letter-case he drew from his vest pocket. 
Your scientific people would call this an exhi- 
1 of odie foree, Brown eh?” 
Brown made no answer. He was shaking in 
limb, and great pearls of sweat rolled down 
forehead 
You see, Brown,” continued Te Bac, *‘ after all, 
are a free agent. Either agree to my terms 
keep the money, or say vou will not, pay me 
k, receive your note-of-hand, and I go elsewhere 
th mv book. Come time is precious.” 
And from Brown’s lips there hissed a low “— 
rree 
Then that is settled,’’ and Le Bae rose from his 
ui ‘There is a little thing more — stretch out 
ir arm, like a good fellow — the right arm.” 
Brown did so; and De Bac placed his forefinger 
n his wrist, just between what palmists call the 
es of life. The touch was as that of a red-hot 


and with a quick ery Brown drew back his 
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hand and looked at it. On his wrist was a small 
red trident, as cleanly marked as if it had been tat- 
tooed into the skin. The pain was but momentary ; 
and, as he looked at the mark, he heard De Bae say, 
“Adieu, once more, Brown. I will find my way 
out — don’t trouble to rise.” Brown heard him 
wish Simmonds an affable good-day, and he was 
gone. 


CHAPTER Ill —‘*THE MARK OF THE 
BEAST” 


It was early in the spring that Brown published 
The Yellow Dragon as the collection of tales 
left with him by De Bae was called and the suc- 
cess of the book surpassed his wildest expectations. 
It became the rage. There were the strangest 
rumors afloat as to its authorship, for no one knew 
De Bac, and the name of the writer was supposed to 
bean assumed one. It was written by a clergyman; 
it was penned by a school-girl; it had employed the 
leisure of a distinguished statesman during his retire- 
ment; it was the work of an ex-crowned head. 
These, and such-like statements, were poured forth 
one day to be contradicted the next. Wherever 
the book was noticed it was either with the most 
extravagant praise or the bitterest rancor. But 
friend and foe were alike united on one thing — that 
of ascribing to its unknown author a princely genius. 
The greatest of the reviews, after pouring on The 
Yellow Dragon the vials of its wrath, concluded 
with these words of unwilling praise: ‘‘ There is not 
a sentence of this book which should ever have 
been written, still less published; but we do not 
hesitate to say that, having been written and given 
to the world, there is hardly a line of this terrrible 
work which will not become immortal to the mis- 
ery of mankind.” 

‘Be this as it may, the book sold in tens of thou- 
sands, and Brown’s fortune was assured. In ten 
years 2 man may do many things; but during the 
ten years that followed the publication of The Yel- 
low Dragon, Brown did so many things that he 
astonished the city, and it takes not a little to do 
that. It was not alone the marvelous growth of 
his business although that advanced by leaps and 
bounds until it overshadowed all others it was 
his wonderful luck on the stock exchange. What- 
ever he touched turned to gold. He was looked 
upon as the Napoleon of finance. His connection 
with the yellow sovereign was remembered. He 
had a palace in Berkshire; another huge pile owned 
by him overlooked Hyde Park. He was a county 
member and a cabinet-minister. He had refused 
a peerage and built a church. Could ambition want 
more? He had clean forgotten De Bac. From 
him he had heard no word, received no sign, and he 
looked upon him as dead. At first, when his eyes 
fell on the red trident on his wrist, he was wont to 
shudder all over; but as vears went on he became 
accustomed to the mark, and thought no more of it 
than if it had been a mole. In personal appearance 
he was but little changed, except that his hair was 
thin and grey, and there was a bald patch on the top 
of his head. His wife had died four years ago, and 
he was now contemplating another marriage — a 
marriage that would ally him with a family dating 
from the Confessor. 

Such was John Brown, when we met him ten vears 
after De Bac’s visit, seated at a large writing-table 
in his luxurious office. A clerk standing beside 
him was cutting open the morning’s post, and plac- 
ing the letters one by one before his master. It is our 
friend Simmonds still a voung man, but bent 
and old beyond his vears, and still on “thirty bob”’ 
a week. And the history of Simmonds will show 
how Brown carried out De Bae’s instructions. 
When The Yellow Dragon came eut and _ busi- 
ness began to expand, Simmonds, havirg increased 
work, was ambitious enough to expect a rise in bis 
salary, and addressed his chief on the subject. He 
was put off with a promise, and on the strength of 
that promise Simmonds, being no wiser than many 
of his fellows, married M’ria; and husband and wife 
managed to exist somehow with the help of the 
mother-in-law. Then the mother-in-law died, and 
there was only the bare thirtv shillings a week on 
which to live, to dress, to pav Simmonds’ way dailv 
to the city and back, and to feed more than two 
mouths — for Simmonds was amongst the blessed 
who have their quivers full. Still the expected in- 
crease of pay did not come. Other men came into 


the business and passed over Simmonds. Brown 
said they had special qualifications. They had; 
and John Brown knew Simmonds better than he 
knew himself. The other men were paid for doing 
things Simmonds could not have done to save his 
life; but he was more than useful in his way. A 
hundred times it was in the mind of the wretched 
clerk to resign his post and seek to better himself 
elsewhere. But he had given hostages to fortune. 
There was M’ria and her children, and M’ria set her 
face resolutely against risk. They had no reserve 
upon which to fall back, and it was an option be- 
tween partial and total starvation. So ‘Sim,’ as 
M’ria called him, held on and battled with the wolf 
at the door, the wolf gaining ground inch by inch. 
Then illness came, and debt, and then — tempta- 
tion. ‘‘Sim”’ fell, as many a better man than he 
has fallen. 

Brown found it out, and saw his opportunity to 
behave generously, and made his generosity pay. 
He got a written confession of his guilt from Sim- 
monds, and retained him in his service forever on 
thirty shillings a week. And Simmonds’ life 
became such as made him envy the lot of a Russian 
serf, of a Siberian exile, of a negro in the old days of 
the sugar plantations. He became a slave, a living 
machine who ground out his daily hours of work; 
he became mean and sordid in soul, as one does 
become when hope is extinct. Such was Simmonds 
as he cut open the envelopes of Brown’s letters, and 
the great man reading them quickly, endorsed them 
with terse remarks in blue pencil, for subsequent 
disposal by his secretary. A sudden exclamation 
from the clerk, and Brown looked up. 

‘What is it?’”’ he asked sharply. 

“Only this, sir.’ and Simmonds held before 
Brown’s eyes a jet black envelope; and as he gazed 
at it, his mind traveled back ten years, to that day 
when he stood on the brink of public infamy and 
ruin, and De Bae had saved him. For a moment 
everything faded before Brown’s eyes, and he saw 
himself in a dingy room with the gaunt figure of 
the author of The Yellow Dragon, and the maker 
of his fortune, before him. 

“Shall I open it, sir?’ Simmonds’ voice reached 
him as from a far distance, and Brown roused him- 
self with an effort. 

“No,” he said, “give it to me and go for the pres- 
ent.” 

When the bent figure of the clerk had passed out 
of the room, Brown looked at the envelope carefully. 
It bore a penny stamp, and the impress of the post- 
mark was not legible. The superscription was in 
white ink, and it was addressed to Mr. John Brown. 
The “Mr.” on the letter irritated Brown, for he was 
now The Right Hon’ble John Brown, and was punc- 
tilious on that score. He was so annoyed that at 
first he thought of casting the letter unopened into 
the waste-paper basket beside him, but mom his 
mind, and tore open the cover. A note-card dis- 
covered itself. The contents were brief and to the 
point. 

“Get ready to start. 
of the day. De B.” 

For a moment Brown was puzzled, then the re- 
membrance of his old compact with De Bac came to 
him. + He fairly laughed. To think that he, The 
Right Hon’ble John Brown, the richest man in Eng- 
land, and one of the most powerful, should be writ- 
ten to like that! Ordered to go somewhere he did 
not even know! Addressed like a servant! The 
cool insolence of the note amused Brown first, and 
then he became enraged. He tore the note into 
fragments and cast it from him. ‘ Damn the mad- 
man,” he said aloud, ‘I'll give him in charge if he 
annoys me.” A sudden twinge in his right wrist 
made him hurriedly look at the spot. There was a 
broad pink circle, as large as a florin, around the 
mark of the trident, and it smarted and burned as 
the sting of a wasp. He ran toa basin of water and 
dipped his arm in to the elbow; but the pain became 
intolerable, and finally, ordering his carriage, he 
drove home. That evening there was a great civic 
banquet in the city, and amongst the guests was the 
Right Hon’ble John Brown. 

All through the afternoon he had been in agonv 
with his wrist, but towards evening the pain ceased 
as suddenly as it had come on, and Brown attended 
the banquet, a little pale and shaken, but still him- 
self. On Brown’s right hand sat the Bishop of 
Browboro, on his left a most distinguished scientist, 
and amongst the crowd of waiters was Simmonds, 


I will call jor you at the close 


who had hired himself out for the evening to earn 
an extra shilling or so to eke out his miserable sub- 
sistence. The man of science had just returned 
from Mount Atlas, whither he had gone to observe 
the transit of Mercury, and had come back full of 
stories of witchcraft. He led the conversation’ in 
that direction, and very soon the Bishop, Brown, 
and himself were engaged in the discussion of dia- 
blerie. The Bishop was a learned and a saintly 
man, and was a “ believer’; the scientist was puzzled 
by what he had seen, and Brown openly scoffed. 

‘Look here!”’ and pulling back his cuff, he showed 
the red mark on his wrist to his companions, “if I 
were to tell you how that came here, you would say 
the devil himself marked me.” z 

‘“‘T confess I am curious,” said the scientist; and 
the Bishop fixed an inquiring gaze upon Brown. 
Simmonds was standing behind, and unconsciously 
drew near. Then the man, omitting many things, 
told the history of the mark on his wrist. He left 
out much but he told enough to make the scientist 
edge his chair a little farther from him, and a look 
of grave compassion, not untinged with scorn, to 
come into the eves of the priest. As Brown came 
to the end of his story, he became unnaturally ex- 
cited, he raised his voice, and with a sudden jesture, 
held his wrist close to the Bishop’s face. “There !”’ 
he said, “‘I suppose you wuld say the devil did 
that?” 

And as the Bishop looked, a voice seemed to 
breathe in his ear— ‘And he caused all... to 
receive a mark in their right hand, or in their fore- 
heads.”’ It was as if his soul was speaking to him 
urging him to say the words aloud. He did not; 
but with a pale face gently put aside Brown’s hand. 
“*T do not know, Mr. Brown but I think you are 
called upon for a speech.”’ ; 

It was so; pole after a moment’s hesitation, 
Brown rose. He was a fluent speaker, and the occa- 
sion was one with which he was peculiarly qualified 
to deal. He began well; but as he went on those 
who looked upon him saw that he was ghastly pale, 
and that the veins stood out on his forehead in blue 
cords. As he spoke he made some allusion to those 
men who have risen to eminence from an obscure 
position. He spoke of himself as one of these, and 
then began to tell the story of The Levil’s Manu- 
script, as he called it, with a mocking look at the 
Bishop. As he went on he completely lost com- 
mand over himself, and the story of the manuscript 
became the story of his life. He concealed nothing, 
he passed over nothing. He laid all his sordid past 
before his hearers with a vivid force. His listeners 
were astonished into silences; perhaps curiosity 
kept them still. But, as the long tale of infamy 
went on, some, in pity for the man, and believing 
him struck mad, tried to stop him, but in vain. He 
came at last*to the incident of the letter, and told 
how De Bac was to call for him to-night. ‘The 
Bishop of Browboro,”’ he said with a jarring laugh, 
“thought De Bac the fiend himself,’”’ but he (Brown) 
knew better; he he stopped, and with a half 
inarticulate ery, began to back slowly from the 
table, his eyes fixed on the entrance to the room. 
And now a strange thing happened. There was not 
a man in the room who had the power to move or 
to speak; they were as if frozen to their seats; as 
if struck into stone. Some were able to follow 
Brown's glance, but could see nothing. All were able 
to see that in Brown’s face was an awful fear, and 
that he was trying to escape from a horrible pres- 
ence which was moving slowlv towards him and 
which was visible to himself alone. Inch by inch 
Brown gave wav, until at last he reached the wall, 
and stood with his back to it, with his arms spread 
out, in the position of one crucified. His face was 
matble white, and a dreadful terror and a pitiful 
appeal shone in his eves. His blue lips were parted 
as of one in the dolors of death 

The silence was profound. 

There were strong men there; men who had faced 
and overcome dangers, who had held their lives 
in their hands, who had struggled against desperate 
odds and won; but there was not a man who did not 
now feel weak, powerless, helpless as a child before 
that invisible, advancing terror that Brown alone 
could see. They could move no hand to aid, lift no 
voice to pray. All they could do was to wait in that 
dreadful silence and to watch. Time itself seemed 
to stop. It was as if the stillness had lasted for 
hours. 

Suddenly Brown’s face,so white before, flushed a 
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crimson purple, and with a terrible cry he fell for- 
wards on the polished woodwork of the floor. 

As he fell it seemed as if the weight which held all 
still was on the moment removed, and they were 
free. With scared faces they gathered around the 


fallen man and raised him. He was quite dead; 
but on his forehead, where there was no mark before, 
was the impress of a red trident 

A man, evidently one of the waiters, who had 
forced his way into the group, laid his finger on the 


nark and looked up at the Bishop. 


There was an 
unholy exultation in his face as he met the priest's 

es and said: 
He’s marked twice 
Tue ENp. 


damn him!” 
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CHINA AND LINEN FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


IFE in the country home.is less formal 
than in the city, and lively colors 
may with propriety be introduced 
into the chinaware and linen. An 
attractive departure from the all-white table 
cloth is the nasturtium border illustrated 
herewith. In red, green, or blue, it lies just 
inside the deep hemstich. The green, match- 
ing closely the lovely gray-green of nastur- 
tium leaves, is likely 
to be the favorite; it 
is so cool to look 


upon. The colors & 
are fast. Like all ‘7 
hemstiched articles, 

the table cloths are 
of German weave. 
They come in three 
sizes — two and a 
quarter yards square, 
two and a quarter by 
two and a half yards, 








By AGNES BOND VANBUREN 


are excellently drawn and colored, and full of 
humor; they will be a welcome adjunct to 
the mixed dinner service. Bowls and pitchers 
can be had to match. The design, however, 
is better on a flat than on acurved surface 

One of the most recent importations is a 
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and twoand a quarter 

by three yards. They 

cost, with a dozen bordered luncheon nap- 
kins, $20.50, $22.50, and $24.50, according 
to size. 

By happy chance, an English manufac- 
turer has sent over some chinaware in the 
identical tones of red, green, and blue. The 
“cottage dinner set” consists of a hundred 
pieces. As the illustration shows, they are 
of the simple old shapes that we are all 
familiar with. A neat little modern design, 
resembling the lower part of the nastur- 
tium border, runs round the sextreme 
edge. The price of the set is $20. This 
china is very strong, though its ivory 
tint is almost as delicate as that of the 
finest porcelain. 

People who send their broken sets or 
various odd pieces to the country house 
can give the: table a sense of completeness 
by the use of a separate roast set. In 
this are three sizes of oval meat platters 
and a dozen dinner plates. Roast sets are 
made in every grade of china, and range 
in price from $10 to several hundreds. 

Where variety of color and design is 
noticeable in the chinaware, white linen 
is preferable. Doylies and embroidered 
centerpieces should be avoided, and 
candlesticks and shades should be quiet. 

Automobile plates, one of the latest 
novelties, are of course frivolous, but very 
amusing. They are large sized dinner 
plates of best English make, each one 
depicting an incident of auto travel more 
laughable to the bystander than to the 
participants. I can imagine the collec- 
tors of a few generations hence, when 
still faster methods of travel have been 
invented, showing with pride a rare old 
‘automobile plate” of 1907. The pictures 


is of fine ivory 


dinner set from Russia. It 
tint, with an exquisite Byzantine border in 
ia 


enamel. The double-headed eagle occasion 
ally shows himself below the border. The 
set contains several pieces new to us 

special shapes designed for caviar and other 


relishes common enough in Russia, but not 
regularly served on American tables. ‘ 

As the Russians are inveterate cigarette 
smokers, not merely after but during dinner, 
it is not surprising that an 


individual cigar- 





China to match Nasturtium Linen 


ette and ash holder is part of the dinner set, 
| 


e ash receiver has a skeleton cover —a flat 
g¢ across which lies a hollow tube. Into 
s the lighted cigarette is thrust between 
ffs. Such an article before each plate 
vy reform men who have the objectionable 

t of flecking their ashes into an empty 


p or saucer. The pieces of the Russian 

ire sold separately; the cigarette holder 
costs $2.50. 

Altogether, these 


first specimens that 
have come to us from 
Russian potteries are 
among the most ar- 
tistie tableware ever 
imported. The price 
is what one expects 
to pay for works of 
art. 

From Saxony 
comes a reproduction 
of a charming old set 
of Dresden — of the 
basket work was simulated in 
1, and the cake was placed on the table in 
ke basket, and the fruit in a fruit basket. 
Rosebuds are scattered over everything, 

r enough apart to give a subdued effect. 

There will soon be on the market a table 

h to match —either an all-over Dresden 

a border. It would be hard to 

se anything prettier for the summer din- 

room than the table dressed in Dresden 
n and old-fashioned Dresden china. 

White sets of china with narrow edging 
of gold are always in favor. With them 
me can employ plenty of color in the 

nen, or heavy embroidery. For a round 
the circular cloth embroidered in 
leep scallops is appropriate, the center- 
piece giving the only note of color. 

There is a plain damask cloth with con- 
ventionalized acorn border in red or blue, 
that looks well with the white and gold 
set. Whenever the border is in color, 
printed or woven, ornate centerpieces and 
odd doylies should be avoided. 
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THE ORIGINAL FIGURE 8 

If people when on Life’s highway should halt and 
foolishly look back, 

They’d note with grief that day by day their 
steps had made a zigzag track. 

« The dust of travel there would show that, while 

convinced of walking straight, 

They reeled about so all might know their 
course ran like the figure eight. 


{nd in the years to come when men proceed 
along that trampled road 

On which, before them, walking straight, at 
least in thought, their forebears strode, 

They'll smile to see the giddy gait of those now 
sleeping on Time’s shelves, 

And in the dust of Life’s old highway make 
some figure-eights themselves. 

— Dallas News 
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‘“ O you like your tea 
strong or weak, Mr. 
Trivett?” our hos 
tess asked. ‘‘ Eng 

lish tea or American tex, as 

an artist’s wife in Rome always says. 


She 
has a sort of international salon there, and 


she differentiates her guests’ tastes in that 
way. Strong or weak, Mr. Trivett?” 

“Strong —er-— English, if you please, 
Mrs. Dana. Do you know,” Trivett sim- 
pered over his cup, ‘Dr. Meade was saying 
this afternoon that he would take me for an 
Englishman.” 

‘Now that was grossly unfair of the doc- 
tor,” said Jason, with every appearance of 
warm indignation. “Many a man cannot 
see the doctor’s Jokes. Don’t you care, Triv 
ett.” 

“What —er—what? But the doctor 
meant it for a compliment,’’ stammered 
Trivett. 

“That goes to show that people cannot be 
too careful how they pay compliments,”’ 
says Jason, wagging his head solemnly. 

He knows as well as the rest of us that 
Trivett was flattered at being taken for an 
Englishman. 

Isn't it a little singular, isn’t it a little 
mortifying, that Americans often feel that 
way’ Many a snip of an art student have 
I seen aping the fashions of the Latin Quar- 
ter,and tickled to be taken for a Parisian, 
when he couldn’t as much as buy a paint- 
brush in French. His native-born comrades 
of the atelier did not wish to be thought 
Americans or Englishmen. And if you said 
an Englishman looked French or German or 
American he would be ready to knock you 
down. No, we independent, spread-eagle 
Yankees are the only nation pleased to deny 
our nationality. 

We talked that way after Trivett had taken 
his departure, and we still lingered over 
the fragrant cups and the flickering fire 
that is, I think, at its, pleasantest on a raw 
spring afternoon. 

Clarissa owned with contrition that she 
did like to hear that she had an English 
voice, or that she dressed like a French- 
woman. Our hostess said that was no 
more unpatriotic than using a samovar in- 
stead of a domestic teapot. Who would 
pay her the compliment of having some 
more tea? . 

“A compliment,’ I said, bringing my 
cup over, ‘‘is like your tea. It must be 
sweet, but not too sweet; it must be warm 
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and fresh and bubbling; and it is 
acceptable in leisure moments.”’ 


most 


How to Give and How to Take 


“In running for a train,’”’ agreed Jason 
sarcastically, ‘‘one would not care to be 
stopped for a compliment or a cup of tea. 
Now a compliment,’ he went on in his most 
oracular manner, ‘‘is as difficult to pay as 
it is to receive. It should be delicate, sin- 
cere, and spontaneous. With my best efforts 
[ have never succeeded in paying many. 
Have I, Clarissa?” 

‘“*Not to me.” said Clarissa blithely. 

“If not to you, then not to any one,” he 
answered promptly. 

‘Bravo, Jason,’ we all applauded. “ That 
came near being a successful one.”’ And I 
thought there was a slight color in Clarissa’s 
face as she hastened on with: 

“It is quite true that they are difficult to 
receive. I know a man who fires heavy ones 
at me point-blank. They knock me down; 
I can’t evade them; | can’t reply to them. 
If | try to turn them aside with a mild joke, 
he insists that indeed he is sincere in con- 
sidering me entrancingly entertaining, or 
angelically beautiful, or whatever his ele- 
phantine remark may have been. I haven't 
found anything better than to smile inanely 
and thank him for his good opinion. Then 
he goes on with some more, and I feel like a 
fool.”’ 

I know exactly what she meant. Some 
people can’t throw you a bouquet without 
hitting you in the face. On the other hand, 
it takes considerable knack to catch these 
flowers of speech dextrously. On the whole, 
the most becoming attitude is one of humble 
surprise. So much the worse for you if 
humility is not your customary tone. You 
will have to modulate back from that sub- 
dued minor to your natural sprightly major 
key the best way you can. Meantime be 
cudgeling your brains to remember or 
invent something nice to say in return, for 
it will be expected of you. 

The hardest kind to accept with composure 
are those that praise the wrong thing or 
come from the wrong person. You are 
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assailed with sickening doubts of 
your new hat when a woman 
whose own taste in dress is out- 
rageous admires it. And when 
you think you have acted with 
consummate diplomacy it is disconcerting 
to hear your transparent candor extolled. 
I once found an artist friend gloomily re- 
arranging his well-planned studio. Why? 
Because a giddy feather-pate had said 
ecstatically, ‘Dear Mr. Palette, your room 
always looks so stylish!” Stylish! He 
couldn’t stand for that. 


The Poor but Honest Compliment 


Oh, the attempted caresses that invariably 
rub your fur the wrong way! Have we not 
all endured them? Jason has a tale of 
addressing a woman’s club on ‘‘ Adulteration 
of Food Products” or ‘‘Sanitary Plumbing” 
or some of the dainty subjects they toy with 
nowadays. After his lecture, the lady presi- 
lent told him that he had been very interest- 
ing. “Yes,” she said, “we were greatly 
pleased. We really did n’t expect much.” 
And Clarissa tells with glee about a visit from 
her old nurse, who had not seen her since she 
went to Europe a child of seven. The worthy 
soul started back at sight of her. ‘And is 
that my little Clarrie? ’’ she exclaimed in frank 
dismay; ‘‘ why, she was such a pretty baby!” 

These backhanded compliments are un- 
doubtedly honest. That is their worst 
fault. For I do not at all hold with Jason 
that sincerity is a necessary element. 

Yet it is that alone which delights us in a 
dog’s or a child’s untutored advances. If 
a dog puts up his paw to you, if a tow-headed 
mite takes his thumb out of his mouth to 
lisp confidingly ‘‘Me likes you!” why, the 
innocent makes you his slave. For children 
and dogs have no cognizance of polite non- 
sense. 

“Yes,” says our hostess,’’ I found that out 
when I sent my small nephew to my room the 
other day, saying, ‘“‘ Get the red-covered book 
you will find on my table and take it to 
Miss Lester with my compliments.” Back 
comes Jimmy in a difficulty. “‘I found the 
book, auntie, but where did you say your 
comperments were ?”’ 

No, I would not insist upon truth. It is 
too much to require a speech to be both 


pleasant and truthful. Besides, what is 
truth? You hear highly agreeable remarks 


showered upon your neighbor and inwardly 
call them flattery, but the recipient knows 
well that they are merely appreciation. 
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And as to delicacy, a man of the world 
once advised his son. ‘Don’t you bother 
your head about these delicate compliments 
they tellof. You justlayitonthick. Every 
one likes: it that way.”’ 

The most popular woman I know always 
lays it on thick. Of course, when Mrs. 
Gusher is talk®hg to others I see through he, 
but when she is talking to me I can’t hel» 
thinking she means most of it. 

Discrimination is a better ingredient than 
delicacy. I should say the acceptable com- 
pliment must sound true, must be discrimi- 
nating, and, best of all, unexpected. No one 
cares for praise abou qualities that are patent, 
accepted, acknowledged by the world at 
large —like a great author’s wit or a great 
singer’s voice. 

I heard two girls trading compliments once. 
One of them was a highly accomplished 
pianist. Said she to the other, “‘ Now, if 
it is about my music I won’t swap.” That’s 
human nature. 


An Infallible Recipe 


If you want to gratify a keen business man 
praise his poetic taste. If you are aiming 
at an artist, express surprise at his muscular 
development. If the girl you are talking to 
is an acknowledged beauty, pay hour homage 
to her intellect. 

In a general way, if you want to please a 
man, woman or child, express your surprise 
at the difference between them and the 
common herd. Remember how  Senti- 
mental Tommy, grown-up, opened every 
one of his flirtations with the same move. 
“You are not like other women,” he 
would observe reflectively. And the fish 
always bit. 

Of course she was not like other women. 
Each one of us is aware how unusual, how 
interesting a personality ours is. What 
thoughts, what speculations, what impulses 
we have, far beyond the range of the average 
human being. We dwell in the solitude of 
the soul. We have learned from experience 
that specially gifted or specially. sensitive 
creatures are fated to be misconstrued. 
How surprised and delighted we are when 
a person of rare insight recognizes that we 
are not like others. Ah, T. Sandys, you 
knew your world! 


LORD BYRON’S SCREEN 


N that historic drawing-room where Scott and 

Byron limped across the carpet to make friend- 

ship and history together, the Murrays for gen- 

erations have collected treasures that are 

enough to melt the palate of the connoisseur 
in books and bookish things, says a writer in the 
Pall Mall Magazine, describing the house of the 
London publishers. 

Close by the door is Byron’s screen, a threefold 
canvas-covered affair six feet high, grangerized on 
one side with portraits of his favorite actors (Kean 
and Garrick in the place of honor), while the other 
side is crowded with his heroes of the boxing ring. 

They jostle in strange confusion, these strutting 
and sparring gentry of a century or more ago; and 
the poet has done his duty by their various claims, 


for close against each worthy he has pasted a snippet 
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BEAUTIF 


Drawing Them Out 


forth 


When 


A compliment should come spo 
taneously and, above all, promptly 
has to be extracted with a corkscrew it 
flat indeed. Yet some pe yple will get 
that way rather than go without. And tl 
curious thing is that they value praise just 
highly when they have extorted it. The 
ask you if their first-born is not a beaut) 
and if you answer according to the dictate 
of common humanity, they go around bra 
ging about how. much you admire dear bab 

Therefore, it is generally 
pate them. Don’t let yourself be corner 
with the question, ‘‘How do you like 
new bonnet?” or ‘What di think of n 
new book?” As long as vou have got to 
it, speak up promptly I see 
new book out which the 


wisest to ant 


vou have 


me is chart 


ing. There is a true treat before me.”’ 
exclaim with enthusiasn Susan Snook 
that is the prettiest hat you ever put o1 


your head!”’ If the New England conscien: 


hinders such an outburst, select some sing 
point that may be honestly extolled. ‘‘ W1 
lovely roses those are on your hat,’ or 


always did like Neapolitan stra 
careless phrase of the kind will 
people of your entire endorsement 

“T eall telling an author flatly \ 
are going to read his book some day ve 
coarse work,’ objected Ja 
came 
think ofthiding his heroine behind a footstoo 
it is such an unusual situation.” 


. 


I don’t know whether Jason was _ be 
subtle or just silly. To tell the trutl 
those are two things | find it hard to dist 
guish apart. So I went on talking about the 
fortunate folk who believed every decer 
word, believed it once and forever, even t 


perfunctory politeness after their recitatio 
or skirt dance. Some one at a | 


8 1oss Tor Col 
versation tells a girl that she 


is looking we 


in her pink frock. Presently she will | 
complacently stating ‘‘Hvery one likes 
gown on me.”’ She gets to be an old woma 


still declaring, ‘‘you know pin! 
becoming to me,”’ as though what suited t 





roses of youth will serve the faded face 
A touching form of this delusion is when 


young husband tells his bride how pretty he1 


1 


hair is, and the matron of fifty 


WRITING DESK 


to be his record in this strange Valhalla. He ss 
to have had a larger heart for the 3 thar 
buskin, judging by this pastebrush Parr 
Resting on a table opposite is a very different 
object — Scott’s writing desk, a plain, folding, bo> 
shaped contrivance of some vod that 
care have seasoned like the inscruta shadows 
a Rembrandt. Scott’s signature is the one tl 
opens the album lying al 
noble simplicity in its strict parallels and its free 
dom from anything in the ature of a flour 
There follows for your view a bookful of notabl 
names—Peter Cunningham, Southey, George Bo 
row (written in his most pompous style), Hallan 
George Cruikshank (the familiar wriggle over 
colored sketch domestic in its humor), and West 
all’s contribution, an Eastern scene 1 drean 
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arranges net! 
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rour costumes and coiffures.”’ 


uur ugly hat, dear,” 


nt 


y locks in the same way “ because John 
es it.” Most times John good naturedly 
ys nothing, Oliver Wendell Holmes spoke 

him when he said of his maiden aunt: 

‘Thou trainest that autumnal curl 

In such a springlike way.” 

[ notice,” puts in Jason,” that women’s 
st treasured compliments are about the 

thev dress.’”’ 

Of course,’ said Clarissa, ‘* because we 
1ot accountable for our faces, but we are 
And, by the 

have you ever noticed the engaging 
ndor with which English girls allude to 
other’s wearing apparel? “I mean 
one will say affee. 
itely to another; “you know that very 
vou bought of Hare.” It makes an 


V nat 


\merican gasp like a bucket of ice-water, but 


*y don’t mean to be ecattish. 
‘ir ingenuous British brutality. 


od, in ‘The New York Idea,” 


It is just 
. Sir Wil- 
doesn’t hesi- 


te to tell the woman he is making love to 


she is his second choice. 
Don't you like compliments ppon your 


What do vou like?” in- 


thes, Jason? 


lires our hostess. 


mething as he 


most made me friendly again. 


rettine 


Oh, I can’t afford to be particular,” says 
getting up to “Anything that is 
ily meant pleases me. I swallow it all, 
k, line and sinker, and gape for more.” 
of us sat a little longer in the 
ght. By and bye Clarissa said, thought- 
*, “I believe Jason once paid me the 
gratifying compliment | ever received. 
had been having a real enjoyable heart- 
row; both of us freed our minds 
lidly of all the worst things we ever 
about each other. He was routed 
th slaughter, and he got away in a hurry, 
did now. But from his 
le the last gun sullenly firing was, “ Any 
w, thank God, you ’re not mean!” It 
You see, 
‘re are things one may say and things one 
not say, even in anger, and we had 

served the rules of honorable warfare.” 
‘No killing of hostages; no poisoning of 
lls, eh?’ observed our hostess. 

I notice, Clarissa, that you and Jason 
not quarrel as much as you used to.” 
It was growing too dark to see whether 
rissa blushed. 
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> rest 


heart 
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AND SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


ss, all clouds and minarets and olive foliage. 
ghts of the East send us back to Byron. 
flere in the bookease is a shelf of Byron’s manu- 
its and proofsheets, bound in separate covers. 
rst edition of ‘‘The Waltz” was sold three years 
eby’s for £120; here is another, uncut, 
| bound in vellum, with a word or two from the 
Here alongside is a fourfold set of the 
These misgivings about what was, after 
» poor performance are an indication of what his 
rs had to put up with, and give one a reason 
the publishers started their colony so close 
the shadow of St. Paul’s. To live alongside 
urch is the next best thing to being pious; and 
ring in mind the trials of publishing, one may 
well reflect that they needed all the correctives 
could get 
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INSIDE FINISH 


HE “inside finish’’ of the average house is 

largely a matter of woodwork although in 

a broad sense it may include the whole 

problem of interior design and decoration, 

a subject too large to discuss in more than a 
superficial way in this brief chapter. 

Throughout this series, the writer has endeavored 
to recognize the fact that the majority of his readers 
are interested in houses of small or moderate cost. 
The accompanying illustrations have therefore been 
selected largely from inexpensive examples. 

The interior finish or “‘trim’’ of the average 
house lacks organic consistency and completeness 
Mouldings for the hangirfg of pictures are left to be 
supplied by the paper-hanger or are purchased from 
ordinary stock instead of being designed by the 
architect as they should be, as a part of the general 
scheme of ‘‘trim."’ The natural beauty of the wood 
is lessened or destroved by a lot of finicky little 
mouldings which cause a deal of extra work for the 
housekeeper. It is true that in all so-called “‘ period 
architecture ’’ conformity with historical traditions 
demands a considerable amount of moulded and cut 
woodwork Even the comparatively simple colo- 
nial of our Puritan forefathers if consistently copied, 
demands numerous fine mouldings and rather deli- 
cate details. Some of the other historical stvles 
require more elaboration. One of the most grateful 
features of the so-called ‘‘secession’’ movement in 
architecture and the allied arts (a movement which 
has made its greatest headway in Austria, Germany, 
and the British Isles) is its intelligent recognition 
of the beauty of broad, simple surfaces of wood, a 
beauty which the Japanese have recognized for 
centuries arid which is only completely realized when 





Fig. 1. 
Poplar Trim, Stained Deep Brown and Waxed. Maple Floor 
Light Brown, Hall Paper Olive Brown Textile 
Effect, Frieze and Ceiling Dull Buff 


Living and Dining-Room in a Small Chicago City House. 


By ROBERT C. SPENCER, Jr. 


this common but fascinating material is undefiled by 
the touch of varnish. 

There are, roughly speaking, two grades or classes 
of interior finish: ‘“‘cabinet finish’? and ordinary 
‘mill’? and carpenter work. Owing to the extra 
expense involved, cabinet finish, as it is called, is 
seldom found in the average American house, cost- 
ing less than $15,000 or $20,000. 

In most houses the woodwork furnished by a 
wood-working ‘‘mill’’ is secured in place by nailing 
only, and the work is done by house carpenters of 
ordinary or less than ordinary skill. The general 
average of our hand craftsmanship is much lower 
than it was in the days of our early forefathers before 
the age of wood-working machinery. It is also infer- 
ior to modern European craftsmanship, good work- 
manship with us being too often sacrificed to cheap- 
ness and speed. It is true that except in the very 
cheapest architecture there is a certain amount of 
interior woodwork which might be classed as cabinet 
work, such as portions of the stair work, mantels, 
wainscoting, built-in cupboards and cases. Such 
work in the average building should be properly 
classed however, as ‘“‘mill work.”’ As to quality, 
it lies half way between the rough joinery of the 
country carpenter and the highly finished product 
of those concerns which make a specialty of fine 
interior finish and special furniture. Where cabinet 
finish is specified for a residence the various adjacent 
parts are joined together in a most durable and 
permanent manner by means of tonguing and 
grooving, mortising and tenoning and dowelling 


Casements. 
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supplemented by the application of hot glue. The 
broad surfaces of wainscoting, door panels, ete., 
are veneered in several thicknesses over a core or 
backing of carefully selected white pine 

Drawers are carefully dovetailed together, mitre 
joints are joined by concealed tenons, solid counters 
and table tops are made up of pieces tongued and 
glued together on cleats, dovetailed into undersides 
to allow for swelling and shrinking. In short, every 
precaution is taken to insure durability of all inte- 
rior woodwork and furniture for fineness as well as 
beauty of workmanship combined with the most 
careful selection of the material for beauty of grain 
and harmony of color. The cost of cabinet work 
above ordinary good mill work well put up by a 
carpenter contractor has been sonst estimated 
to be not less than 6 per cent of the cost of a resi- 
dence. Where expensive woods with elaborate 
treatment are Pace. wer the percentage of increase 
would of course, greatly exceed such an allowance. 
Where cost is a minor consideration the woodwork 
is ‘‘secret nailed’’ in place where nailing is indis- 
pensable, each nail being concealed by a sliver of 
the wood which is carefully gouged or chiseled upon 
one end, allowing a nail to be driven and counter- 
sunk behind it. The sliver is then pressed down 
and carefully glued into place. When skillfully 
done, no trace of the operation remains in the finished 
work. There are, however, few mechanics skillful 
enough’ to do this work successfully and examples 
of it are.few and far between. Where woodwork 
is painted there is, of course, little advantage in 
‘secret nailing.’’ If care is used in coloring of the 
putty used for filling nail holes they also practically 
disappear in the natural treatment of the wood. 





Fig. 2. Another View Showing Fireplace of Speckled Tan Bricks. 
Built-in Book-cases with Leaded Glass to Match Glass in 


The Wax Finished Simple Oak Furniture 
Harmonizes with the Finish of the Room 
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Fig.3. Detail of Simple Trim Shown in Photo 
No.7. Note the Beveled ‘‘Shoe”’ or Floor 
Mold, Easy to Clean. Pictures are Hung 
to Brass Screw Eyes in Bottom of 
Upper Broad Strip or Head Cas- 
ing. Better than the Old Way 


While a conscientious and careful architect can be 
depended upon to attend to them, there are certain 
every day details in the interior finish which it is 
well for a layman to know in building his first house. 
This is particularly true where he is wholly or parti- 
allv his own superintendent. 

Doors to be of good quality should be veneered 
on both sides on white pine cores. If the panels 
and other surfaces are large the veneering should be 
two or three ply on each side. No nails should be 
driven through the mouldings surrounding the panel 
or panels in such a way as to interfere with the 
swelling or shrinking of the panels. They should 
be held by the mouldings in such a way as to be 
free to go and come without straining or cracking. 
Otherwise the panels are 
apt to crack or the veneers 
to separate in the center 
during the first winter 
under the action of dry 
heat. If veneered on im- 
proper material or with 
poor glue the veneering 
may split and curl away. 
The writer has known of 
cases where Norway pine 
has been substituted for 
white pine as a core for 
large door panels by a 
reckless or dishonest “mill 
man.” As a result the 
glue failed to hold owin 
to this sappy wood a 
the veneers split and 
curled away, showing the 
improper material used 
for the core. To avoid 
similar troubles select 
your “mill” with care, as 
it is impossible to inspect all of your work as it 
progresses. Also have your interior finish guaran- 
t for at least a year. 

In the construction of stairs it is important that 
they should be so built that they will not be liable 
to creak or in any way come to pieces. The ac- 
companying drawing shows a section of stair tread 
and riser showing the proper method of joining 
these parts, a method strong and durable allowing 
for shrinkage. Both treads‘and risers Should be 
housed and wedged into stringers where stringers 
occur. Stairs over three feet in width should be sup- 












CLEAT FOR 
COUNTER 
Fig. 4. Sectional De- 
tail of Stair Con- 
struction 
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ported by intermediate 
stringers of 2 inch stuff, 
wedged tightly from be- 
low. Hand rails should 
ne bolted with concealed 
bolts to newel posts and 
the posts securely bolted 
to the adjacent construc- 
tion. The ends of the 
balusters should be glued 
and dove-tailed into the 
treads of the stairs. In 


cheap work, they are 
merely toe-nailed into 
lace and soon work 
oose. 


All “ built-up” surfaces 
such as solid table tops 
and counter tops should 
be tongued as well as 
glued together. It is a 
common but mistaken 
practice, however, to de- 

nd upon glue only 

heaccompanying sketch 
shows a section through 
a cleat fora table, counter 
or sink drain board as it 
should be to allow for 
swelling and shrinkage, 
without opening the 
joints and without. the 
use of screws. 

One of the common 
features of ordinary in- 
terior finish is the use of 
corner blocks and plinths 
at the angles of door and 
window casings and the 
bottoms of door casings. 
While it is possible to so 
design these as to pro- 
duce a neat and simple 
effect, it is seldom so 
done and asa rule they 
mar the simplicity and 
consistency of the finish 
The best that can be said 
of them is that they tend 
to partially and cheaply 
conceal the opening up 
of the butt joints in the 
woodwork which is bound 
to occur, unless these 
joints are tongued and 
glued. Where members 
such as casings, etc., are 
mitered together it is 
impossible to prevent the 
opening of the joint un- 
less it is cabinet work. 
Even in cabinet work the 
mitering of wide mem- 
bers is somewhat risky. 

The absolutely plain 
flush trim_ illustrated 
herewith by several ex- 
amples is preferred by the 
writer notwithstanding 
the fact that except in 
the case of cabinet work 
there will be sufficient 
shrinkage unless. very 
narrow members are sup- 
plied to slightly open 
some of the butt joints. 
It is possible however to 
tongue or do well this 
style of trim together 
quite as cheaply as any 
other. The degree of 
shrinkage which will oc- 
cur in the woodwork 
after it has been placed, 
depends on the kind of 
wood and upon the thor 
oughness with which it 
has been seasoned, upon 
the condition in which it 
is delivered at the build 
ing and upon the condi- 
tion in which the build- 
ing is kept during its 
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Fig. 6. Dining-room with Golden Terra Cotta Walls. 
Walter Burley Griffin, Architect 


Fig..7. 








Living-room in Light Brown Oak, Pinkish Tan Brick, Olive 


Wainscot, Tan Frieze. 
Border. 


Ceiling. 


Living-room in Milwaukee House. 


Ceiling Cream with Old Gold 


Walter Burley Griffin, Architect 





Old Gold 





Plain Brown Stained and 


Waxed Oak Trim with Corner Casings. Walls Dull Tan Brown. Fire- 
place Pinkish Tan Fallston Brick, with Mural Painting in Panel 
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installation as to dryness and tempera- 
ture. Architects’ specifications require 
that no woodwork for interior finish 
or flooring shall be delivered when the 
weather is damp or stormy and that it 
shall be immediately stored in a dry 
Jace and kept dry. Provisions are 
usually made for enclosing the building 
and furnishing heat during the instal- 
lation of the woodwork, to say nothing 
of the very important “sagan that 
the plastering should be thoroughly 
dried throughout, a condition, how- 
ever, seldom complied with in the 
United States, owing to our haste in 
building. Where a slight additional 
expense can be borne it is advisable 
to paint the back of all interior wood- 
work which is to be placed against the 
plastering, thus reducing the possible 
injurious effects of a certain percent- 
age of moisture in the walls. Where 
patent quick-setting plaster is em- 
loyed the danger of moisture remain- 
ing in the plastering, is, of course, 
greatly reduced. 

In the choice of woods for the aver- 
age house, cost and durability are 
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Fig. 8. Staircase with Broad Board Wainscot and Open Arrangement 
of Heavy Turned Balusters. Easy to Keep Clean 
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Common or ‘mill-run”’ birch is used 
for much comparatively cheap work. 
The price of mahogany varies accord- 
ing to the source from which it is ob- 
tained, the African being naturally 
the most expensive. So-called “fig- 
ured”” mahogany is more expensive 
and somewhat more pleasing for cas- 
ings and other pieces of medium width 
than the ordinary plain straight grained 
stock, which is suited for narrow mem- 
bers, mouldings, etc. For large sur- 
faces such as panels of doors, wain- 
gcots, etc., “crotch” veneers, as they 
are called, are usually employed. 
Many of these show a grain of the 
most beautiful figure and color, having 
a surface and texture like rich satin 
before being treated with stain or var- 
nish. The natural beauty of mahog- 
any is often largely lost through the 
use of too dark or too reda stain. The 
so-called “tobacco brown” shades are 
more nearly in harmony with the 
natural color of the wood and lend 
themselves much better to a wider 
variety of agreeable color schemes for 
the walls and ceilings. Selected or 





Fig.9. An English Bedroom with Built-in Wardrobe and Pictures. 
Bedstead of Special Harmonious Design 


Painted Frieze. 


prime factors In the middle west, 
oak, either red or white, has long met 
all requirements for durable and pleas- 
ing finish. Within recent years, how- 
ever, its rapidly growing scarcity, 
particularly when good quality is 
demanded, has nearly doubled the 
price and it is no longer an inexpensive 
wood. As a result, the use of semi- 
hard woods which can be stained, 
such as poplar, basswood, yellow pine, 
gum, etc., has rapidly increased. So 
great, however, has become in turn 
the demand for these at first inexpen- 
sive woods that demand is again 
crowding supply and raising prices 
Other woods quite widely used in 
certain sections of the country are 
sycamore, cypress, redwood, and white 
= The latter, once so cheap, now 

s become, except in certain timber 
regions, a relatively expensive ma- 
terial. In the middle west yellow pine 
is perhaps the cheapest of the semi- 
hard woods. 

While considerably dearer than oak, 
mahogany is in comparatively common 
use for the finer class of residence 
work; stained white birch and maple 
being used as cheaper substitutes. 


Decoration. 





Fig.11. 
Grass-Cloth. Note the Broad, Consistent, Modern Handling of 
Trim, as in American Examples, Figs. 2, 5, 6, and 7 


An English Dining-room in White Enamel. Walls Japanese 


‘Fig. 10. Another English Bedroom. Frieze is Painted. Pictures 
Built into Walls and Door. Bedstead is Enriched by Color 
Floor is Herringbone Parquetry 


curly birch is often quite as beautiful 
as mahogany. Here again the brown 
stains may be used to produce beauti- 
ful effects which are not at all imita- 
tive of mahogany. Maple used either 
for trim or rough floors is perhaps the 
most durable of native hard woods and 
takes oil pigment stain fairly well if it 
is applied boiling hot. If treated in 
imitation of mahogany it is apt to ap- 
pear somewhat thick and muddy. if 
soft browns or grays, however, are 
employed, most excellent soft and 
transparent effects can be obtained. 
Both for trim and floors white oak 
is superior to the red variety, the grain 
being closer and tougher. A number 
of makers of interior finish and furni- 
ture are now treating oak by the 
English ammonia ‘“‘fuming” process, 
producing a rich brown far more trans- 
parent and pleasing than can be ob- 
tained by the use of stains. White 
ash, while little used for interior wood- 
work, is a most excellent bold grained 
wood, cheaper than oak in some mar- 
kets and susceptible’of beautiful stained 
or fumed effects. Of the semi-hard 
woods largely used because of lower 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Tue House BEAUTIFUL, 


which is really a lamp, is also a French idea. 

The white candle is a porcelain receptacle for 
holding oil, and will fit into any candlestick. The 
miniature chimney protects the silk or paper shade. 
Seventy-five cents will buy this comfortable little 
invention. 


N. ingenious frame for lace panels will be found 
k 


‘OR table decoration, the make-believe candle, 








in the shops next fall. It consists of corner 
elbows connected by flat, detachable metal 
strips. The frame is held in place on the window 
by four small screw-hooks, and a half turn of two 
i of these releases it. 


H PHOLSTERED cushions and built-in window- 
seats are expensive. But the new pads for 
the tops of boxes, trunks, and chests used as 


i seats are absurdly cheap, and the addition of couch- 
f covers or steamer-rugs produces a result decorative 
4 as well as comfortable. 








T looks as if the problem of how to put the hot 
I meat platter on the table is settled; we need no 
longer use asbestos mats or other ugly devices for 
protecting a polished table. The French impor- 
i tation illustrated is almost circular when closed, 
but can be pulled out to accommodate the largest 
dish. It is made of nickel, sets on beautifully ad- 
justed casters, and can be kept rigid or rolled in any 
direction. The fingers slip easily under to remove 
it and the platter on it at the same time. This ser- 
viceable novelty has only just arrived in this coun- 
try, and is sold at $3.00. 








venient. It resembles the face of a clock, 

has five hands instead of two, and in place of 
Roman numbers has an alphabetical list of every- 
thing used in the kitchen and laundry. When the 
flour gives out, or the salt or sugar or soap, vou fix 
your pointers at once, and refer to the dial next 
morning when the grocer comes for his order. 


NE of the many useful things made in cretonne 
is the twofold sewing screen (see illustration). 
Its advantages over the work basket 


‘Te kitchen memorandum with pointers is con- 
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Cretonne Sewing Screen with Pockets and 
Movable Shelves 


By the New York Editorial p-prgnennente of The 


To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere will be promptly furnished rs the 
We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them whai to buy, where to buy, and hy ch to 


Republic Building, Chicago. 





House Beautiful 


of the 
Address * 


name manufacturer Or imporver. 


pay The Information Bureay.” 


obvious. It has two deep and two shallow pocket tique gold finish is applied directly to the woo 
I I | PI " 








a@ pincushion, a row of brass nails for spools, ar he rack is sixteen inches long, and its cost $12.59. 
adjustable shelves that are just the right height f where color is introduced in the design, $13.50, 
laying things down as one sits at work. It can br ———— 
folded up and packed in a trunk, being only thirty “P™HE new Sicilian Silk for draperies is the result 
inches lon The side that is smooth-covered look i of a year’s careful experiment in weaving, fin- 
like an on ie screen, and these screens are ma shing, and dyeing. It is, artistically and 
in a great many flowered and striped cretonnes rat leaihy, one of the best fabrics ever made for 
cost $2.65. rative purposes. The rich Italian Renaissance 
sign, either the same in tone as the ground or 


ter, gives the effect of an antique brocade 
ean hardly believe that this is produced by 
modern processes known to the manufae- 


eT The undved silk, boiled till it 1s full of warm 


| Z=— XI 
4 i} 
49 Inches \ 


if Y= se mat 
‘“ XPENSIVE, but well worth the money . ’ — i 
copies made by Itaiian carvers of Fiftes ram — eae i! 





Oak Chest to go Under Bed. 
Long, 11 High, 24 Wide 
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Century Italian and Spanish mirrors. 1 aa i | 
smallest (see illustration) is a litth ten = =| 
high, costs $7.50, and is so perfect a repro : 
that it cannot be told from the origina The | 

—- ! 
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Sectional Chiffonier 


irl tints, is particularly beautiful; no 
r made that could match it in delicacy 
light and dark green, light and 
ose, gold, yellow, éeru. Sicilian Silk is 50 


ide, and costs $3.75 a vard 

SHE very latest invention for the crowded room 

s the sectional chiffonier, that will be ready 
to distribute in September. The unit is a 
irawer box, over which another unit exactly 
Three of these, with detachable mirror for 
uppermost, make an attractive and spacious 
net When company is expectes d, desectional- 


WAS CVE 


shades are 











Hand-Carved Mirror for $7.50 





eous machine-made brass frames cost almos irrange the three units against the wall, 
much. The possession of the hand-made cop | you have seats for six guests 

denotes an interest in the past and a love for what —— : 
most refined and distinguished urt * RAPEFRUIT glasses with separate ‘inners 


are ond nient for serving any kind of sliced 
or shredded fruit. They are in two parts 
tween which is the chopped ice. They are grace- 
shape, with either long or short stems, and 

a specialty of one of the largest china and glass- 





— | 


NE of the newest things in bookt icks is at the 
same time one of the olde It is an exact 
copy in miniature of a fine old Italian Renais 


L 


sance settle — its seat tippe 1 





just enough backwa1 


and downward to hold the books in place. It re houses. The cheapest are $8.75 a dozen. 
the work of a skilled Jtalian wood carver. The Thev can be bought singly. 
ot 
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HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL branches 


out. With the last issue the price 

was slightly advanced. The sub- 

ject-matter will no longer be con- 
fined exclusively to domestic architecture 
and decoration. It will contain all that it 
has in the past and more. The additions 
are to be of «a more general interest to 
make a broader appeal. The circulation is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. At no time 
in the past have subscriptions come in so 
rapidly or so steadily, which leads us to be- 
lieve the magazine is liked. Its standards 
have never varied, and, at the risk of offense, 
it has stated plainly what it believed to be 
good or bad narrow-minded furni 
ture-makers have taken exception to our 
remarks about the poor taste shown in their 
work, but intelligent men in the trade have 
welcomed the criticism. 

This is the second number of the XXII 
volume, and several new departments are 
added. The Fiction Supplement is already 
well started. It is intended to publish short 
stories of real merit, to republish famous 
stories, and perhaps to offer a serial be 
sides. This matter is all given, not to the 
exclusion of any of the magazine’s regular 
features, but in addition to them. <A page or 
so of Book Reviews, a page of Editorial Notes, 
the department entitled ‘In Metropoli- 
tan Shops,”’ giving news of the novelties 
which are offered in New York, The Table 
Beautiful these are a few of the new fea- 
tures which Tue House Brautirut 
tains. A larger amount of space will be given 
to Art and Artists, and a series of illustrated 
articles on great artists will shortly begin 
Miss Isabel McDougall has written several 
amusing articles in her entitled 
“In Other People’s Houses.” Miss’ Vir- 
ginia Robie, of the House Beautiful Editorial 
Staff, is on her way to London and Paris to 
study the work of French and English decora- 
tors, and get from them any suggestions which 
are suited to American adaptation. 

The Marquise de Fontenoy has written 
three more Romances of Old World Country 
Houses, those fascinating stories of real life 
in the history of famous mansions. 

In other words, THe House Beautirut of 
the future is intended to appeal to all the 
grown-up members of the family, and not 
merely to men and women who are think 
ing of building houses. 


some 


con 


series 


“ROM time to time during the ten years 
‘since THe Hovusk BerautiruL was 
started, we have asked the assistance 
of readers in making the magazine of 

greater helpfulness and of moulding its char- 
acter to the taste of an intelligent public. 
Once again we come to you to aid us in 
solving the problem. With most magazines 


the task is simpler. There are well-known 


authorities, there are names of established 
popularity on which the editor can count in 
his efforts to please his readers. With THe 
House Beaurirut things are different. We 
deal chiefly with taste, and taste is a matter 
of personal opinion. No man can say his 
taste is infallible, and there are, consequently, 
no supreme authorities on household decora- 
tion whose services we can enlist to teach 
our readers. Architects of reputation con- 
tribute to our pages articles of the greatest 
practical use. Experienced collectors write 
of old china and old furniture. Expert 
decorators give suggestions in number for 
the embellishment of single rooms and whole 
houses. But with all these, we still seek in 
vain for practical articles on household 
management. Professional writers are either 
without the experience or ability to furnish 
just the articles we want. And so we have 
hit on the idea of a magazine written by its 
reade rs. 

Some one has said that no firm of archi- 
tects is complete without a woman in it. 
The artistic side of a house may be remark- 
able, but the house must be livable first of 
all, and it is the practical housekeeper 
the woman with knowledge born of experi- 


ence who can give the saving touch. 








ky want you to join our staff. In 

other words, we want you to 

help edit The House Beautiful 

to write for it and to give us 
vour advice and criticism. 


You can accomplish with taste what no 
amount of money could assure. We don’t 
know if you rent your house or own it, but 
you have in it some features which would be 
a source of interest and inspiration to other 
women who are trying to make their homes 
comfortable and attractive. Write us about 
them. You may have a charming guest- 
room; or have you perhaps done over your 
library? Your next-door neighbor may 
have a fascinating small garden or some 
ingenious cupboards in her dressing-room. 
Describe all these — in short, direct articles. 
Send kodaks if you can get them — write on 
one side of the paper only, and be sure to say 
whether 
with your whole name or your initials only. 

We propose to publish each month the 
names of the twelve women who have helped 
most in editing that issue, and we shall give 
prizes in addition to regular payment. 

Now, will you help us? Let us hear from 
you at once — suggest such articles as you 
have in mind 

We wish to what features of the 
magazine are popular, and if new 
departments are to be added we desire the 
subscribers shall express their preferences 
as to subject-matter. We are leaving space 
on this page for your comments. Won't 
you fill in the blanks and send them to us, 
that we may make the magazine more to 
your taste? We shall be duly grateful. 

THe House BeautiruL Company, 
fepublic Building, Chicago. 


how you want your articles siqned 


know 
most 








1. The features I like best are 


2. The features I like least are. 


\ 1 would like new departments devoted to 


| and special articles on 


fewer / 5: 
fer Pictures. 
more \ 


—_ 


I would pre 


5. Il am in favor of Travel articles. 
6. | am 


7. Other Suggestions . 


Name. 


Address .. . 


.in favor of articles on Historic Houses and their Occupants. 














By- Frances Richards. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY HENRIETTA HASBROUCK 


N this department we plan to suggest by 
means of recipes and photographs different 
wavs in which menus and decorations for the 
table may be arranged for festive occasions of 
hospitality as well as for home enjoyment. 

A simple supper during the hot months is a 
restful and sensible way of entertaining a few chosen 
guests, the viands chosen being simple and refreshing 
in their nature and the service at the table kept in 
harmony witb the informal arrangement. 


A Few Effective Center Pieces 
One of our illustrations shows a dainty little 
conceit for a “‘ Lakeside supper or Houseboat party,” 
a toy boat of graceful design filled with white or 
pink roses and smilax. If desired such an arrange- 
ment can hide a pretty plan for the giving of souven- 
irs. . In the heart of each rose a tiny wreath pin 
or locket may be wrapped in a bit of yellow tissue 
paper. When supper is over each guest may be 
‘ presented with a rose from the center piece, and 
thus find the favor. 


For a supper table where ferns or vater lilies are 


to be the floral motif of decoration doilies of grass 
linen are particularly effective. Have the mahogany 
table bare and for a center piece have a grass linen 
square edged with lace and upon it a large cut glass 
bowl. Just before the meal have the bow! filled 
with chopped ice to half its depth and in the center 
on the ice set a green glass finger bowl filled with 
damp moss in which graceful ferns are stuck. Fill 
in the sides around the finger bowl with ice. The 
green shining through the cut glass is extremely 
pretty. 

At a country house an effective supper table was 
set with rough doilies braided from pale pink raffia, 
a larger doily set for the center piece. Tiny bowls 
of green pottery held pink bonbons and candied 
mint leaves, and a larger bowl in the center of the 
table held pink sweet peas. 

During the summer morths, when guests have 
been entertained, a ‘“‘Forget-me-not” decoration at 
a farewell supper the evening before their departure 
is a graceful compliment easily arranged. A simple 
vase or bowl may hold forget-me-nots and smilax, 
and the glass candlesticks at the four corners of 
the table can also be wreathed with the dainty 
little flowers. Candle shades of pale yellow, of pink, 
or of white would harmonize, pink being especially 
pretty if dresden china can be used in the service. 
Quaint little shoes of dresden china 
can hold place cards and will be odd 
little trifles for the guests to bear away 
with them. 

In connection with the rose-laden 
boat shown in one of our illustrations 
is pictured an attractive cover ar- 
ranged for dessert. A raisin and cur- 
rant chocolate ice, covered with 
whipped cream, is served in a glass at 
each cover, smilax outlining the place 
in simple yet pretty arrangement. 
If souvenirs are not giver, in the rose 
center piece a French jewelry “flower” 
or hat pin may hold erect the little 
sail in each cockle shell of bonbons 
at the left of the cover. The name 
of the guest may be written on the 
sail, making them into pretty place 
cards, or if guests be soon embarking 
on a sea voyage the words ‘‘bon voy- 
age’’ and a little verse of sea side sig- 
nificance can be penciled thereon. 

To make the raisin and currant ice 
cream, soak the fruits in rum or brandy 
for a short time before freezing, then 
freeze in a smooth chocolate mixture. 
This makes a delicious ice. 

One more illustration shows forth a 





pretty cnocolate service for the refreshing ot son ream beaten stiff and fold into the mixture now 
tired traveler. In making chocolate let it boil son nd put in individual moulds to harden. Serye 
time in the double boiler. Just before serving nests of water cress or lettuce with stiff mayon- 
one-half teaspoonful of vanilla extract. This give \ise dropped on the top of each portion, one olive 
a flavor that adds to the richness and delicacy laced on the mayonnaise on each: 

the beverage. Swan cookies are served with 1 Little corn puddings baked in ramequins make 
chocolate. These are kisses decorated with swa lainty morsel for luncheon or supper. Into a 
of icing. I give below a number of suggestio1 upful of seasoned drawn butter mix a pint of 
for the summer table that will be tempting 1 grated corn and add one or two eggs well ten, 
wearied hot-weather appetites Bake in well-buttered ramequins in a hot oven, 
: é usting bread crumbs over the top of each and 
Fairy Ring Salad »tting the bread crumbs with a bit of butter. 

Make a ring-mould of jellied consomme in wl 

is incorporated tiny slices of cream cheese. Wit! 
the ring, cut up cucumbers and tomatoes lightl 


Cheese Balls with Tomato Sauce 
Mix with one cup of dried bread crumbs two cups 
grated cheese, a little salt and pepper. Then 
two eggs beaten stiff, shape in pas. balls, roll 
cracker crumbs, and fry. 
Serve on rounds of toast and pour over them a 
juant tomato sauce. 


Desserts 

Biscuit Tortoni. To one cupful of macaroon 
umbs add one pint of thin cream, letting stand 
ilf an hour. Add one half cup of sugar and 
ne half cup of sherry wine. Freeze slightly and 
{ one pint of heavy cream, beaten stiff. Continue 
ng until mixture is stiff.* Serve in frappe 
isses or in the halves of large peaches which have 

lipped in sherrv wine. 
Lemon Blanc-Mange: To one-third of a cup of 
on juice add two-thirds of orange juice and one 
vater. Heat to boiling point and add three 
lespoonfuls of cornstarch, mixed smooth in a 
e cold water, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, and 
pinch of salt 





Centerpiece for a Lakeside Supper 








ae ; ; Boil slowly, stirring constantly, 
mixed with mayonnaise and edged with select en add the whites of three eggs, beaten stiff. Stir 
leaves of lettuce, are placed ; ell and remove from the fire and pour into moulds. 

Another dainty salad is made of chopped pit Serve with a custard 
apple and white grapes se rved with mavonnaiss . 

Glorified Salad Blanc peer eae . 
Blanch one half pound of pistachio nuts and 

This mixture is very rich but makes a prett und a few at a time in a mortar to a paste, adding 
salad for a summer delicacy Cut cooked swee few drops of rose water from time to time. Sweet- 
breads into dice sufficient to fill one and a half cuy n one quart of cream and add the nut paste. Heat 
Dissolve a tablespoonful of gelatine in a cup of ec he mixture to the boiling point, remove at once 
chicken broth and add a half cupful of hot brotl 1 the fire. Set to cool and then freeze. 
Add the sweet-breads, salt, and pepper and a das} 
of lemon juice, and stand in cold water until tl Angel Sandwiches 





mixture begins to harden. Have a cup of whipps Angel cake is a favorite basis for many dainty 
desserts but the following recipe will 
be found to be most of a surprise in 
its delicacy: Cut rounds from slices 
of angel cake and fill between two of 
these rounds with crystallized fruit 
cream filling made as follows. Put 
two tablespoonfuls of gelatine witha 
little cold water over hot water to 
melt. Boil two cups of granulated 
sugar with a very little water until it 
will thread. Pour over the melted 
gelatine, adding a teaspoonful of va- 
nilla flavoring, and beat over ice un- 
til thick and white. Stir in cut up 
crystallized fruits near the end of the 
beating. A variation of this recipe 
with rich gingerbread slices inst 
of angel cake makes a dainty luncheon 
dessert in itself. 

Use brown sugar instead of gran- 
ulated for the syrup and use chopped 
candied cherries only in the filling. 








House BEAUTIFUL readers are in- 
vited to contribute to this department | 
recipes of tried and successful dishes 
which they think other readers would 


Chocolate with Swan Kisses be glad to know of. 
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OUIS XV CANE FURNITURE 


: TT present interest in cane furniture tion with the beginning of Louis XVI’s bility of the old designs with the highest 


has brought about a revival of the reign, but it was in reality somewhat earlier, modern skill. The caning is done by hand 





S extremely attractive designs of the and the movement is seen at its best in the and every detail conforms to a high standard 
Louis XV and Louis XVI periods. cane furniture of that day. of excellence. 
Nothing better for country houses can be In looking at pieces of that date, or at A cane bed of Louis XV design may be 
imagined than pieces of this character, for correct reproductions it will be seen that the purchased in either Circassian walnut or 
OW they combine beauty with utility and grace outlines are much more 
ve § with stability. Nor is their adaptability simple than those 
“ confined to the country home. With har- which we associate 
: monious surroundings cane furniture is with Louis XV furni 
ke & suitable for either town or country and it ture. Extreme rococo 
a & is the purpose of this article to point out its curves and extreme 
bs , possibilities. — : rococo ornament are 
n © Cane furniture came into prominence gone. In their places 
nd during the seventeenth century when Flem- are curves of great 
ish and Italian designs achieved considerable beauty and ornamen- 
fame with that medium. Flemish furniture- tation which appeals 
1p makers brought the art to perfection and it to us strongly on ac- 
1en is to craftsmen of the north that the chief count of its restraint. 
roll glory belongs. English furniture during the Louis XV outlines are 
- | late seventeenth century was also embel- preserved but they are 
lished with cane. At that time caning was so modified as to pro- 
confined to the seats and backs of chairs, duce simplicity and 
many charming examples still existing under _ repose. 
a 7 the names of Flemish” and “Jacobean.” Genuine pieces of 
ind § Cane furniture as it developed in England old French cane are 
ind § under the Stuarts is an interesting phase of scarce and now almost 
nue § the movement, forming a subject of itself. priceless but correct 
ani French craftsmen being closely in touch reproductions are with 





» with Flanders were familiar with cane treat- in the reach of home- 
yof © ment but it was not until the next century makers of moderate 


ead that it achieved popularity in France. Fur- means and it is to their ears that we would enamel with a full bedroom set to match. 
a niture-makers under Louis XIV worked on now speak. French gray is an attractive tone com- 
und massive lines, giving prominence to a different For bedrooms this type of furniture is par- bining well with cane and affording scope 
tly, § mode of construction and ornament. ticularly adapted, as it was for rooms of for a fine decorative treatment. In order 
“4 : It was not until the Louis XV style was this character that the old French designers to get the best effect with period designs 


well established that the possibilities of cane made their most attractive patterns. Head- wall hangings and draperies should be in 
were recognized nor until the late Louis XV boards and foot-boards offered’ a splendid harmony. 
— period that the best furniture of this type opportunity for cane treatment and when A bedroom furnished in Louis XV cane 
was produced. At that time occurred a combined with walnut or enamel the effect with appropriate accessories is a room diffi- 
reaction in France in favor of simpler de- was admirable. Pieces, such as are shown cult to surpass in attractiveness. It will pos- 





feat ; signs. It is customary to date this reforma- herewith, combine the charm and the dura- _ sess distinction and also that necessary, but 
nee & not always attainable quality in bedroom 

% furnishings, daintiness. 

3 To those who prefer an ‘‘all wood” effect 
inty | the same designs may be found without the 
wil § cane, in white enamel, gray enamel, and Cir- 
: n 5 cassian walnut. 

“ § Incorrect reproductions are never desirable 
ruit © but where the grace and spirit of the old 
Put § designs have been revived and are made at 
the § a price within the reach of all, we can think 
A ‘ of nothing better. We would caution the 
il it purchasers to look for those shop or hall- 
Ited marks described in the article on “Moral 
va- Furniture” in our June number for they wili 
re prove an unfailing guide. There is no style 
t the that is copied so generally by furniture 
cipe manufacturers as the Louis XV, and it 
tead requires care and discernment to be certain 
— that the furniture offered as pure and cor- 
ran- rect is really so in fact. 
yped hagguaneal 
Note: Other Louis XVI pieces and period re- 
: productions are shown in a handsome brochure 
> Ms entitled ‘“‘ Furniture of Character’ issued by 
nent Berky & Gay Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
shes Mich, It is well worth the 15 cents in stam 
ould that this company asks be sent them to partly 
cover expense, 
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jii[-ART AND ARTISTS‘ 


Romances of Paint- 
ings 


TWO MARRIAGES MADE BY MILLAIS’S 
PICTURES 


T was Millais’s picture, “Ophelia,” exhibited 
at the Academy in 1852, that provided his 
friend and brother pre-Raphaelite, Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, with a wife. 

Millais had been altogether at a loss for a suit- 
able model for his picture, says London Tid-Bits, 
but at length secured one in the person of a charm- 
ing young lady who was employed as an assistant 
behind the counter of a bonnet shop. She was the 
daughter of a Sheffield tradesman, a beautiful and 
lovable girl with a wealth of golden hair, by name 
Elizabeth Siddal. 

Young Rossetti straightway fell deeply in love 
with the fair model; he taught her to paint, and ulti- 
mately married her. ; 

Another of Millais’s pictures concerned in a mat- 
rimonial romance is ‘‘The Black Brunswicker,”’ a 
composition of two figures, a stalwart soldier clasp- 
ing in fond embrace the dainty form of an excee |- 
ingly charming young lady. The model for the 
female figure was Charles Dickens’ daughter Kate. 
It was while at Millais’ studio posing for this pic- 
ture that the famous novelist’s daughter met her 
future husband, C. FE. Ferugini. 

Prof. Herkomer’s celebrated Academy picture. 
“The Last Muster,” is the subject of an extraor- 
dinary romance. The painting attracted a great 
deal of attention and was in fact the picture of the 
vear. During the exhibition Prof. Herkomer was 
astounded to receive a letter from a lady in which 
she stated that she recognized in one of the chief 





figures of the comp 
dead mother. 
Further corresp 
fact that Herkome 
portrait of a lady 
were so impresed 


commissioned Prof. He 


head by itself as 
photographs of the 
details as the color of 
Another picture wit! 
was exhibited in the 
simple portrait of a 
a then 
charm and freshness wt 
beauty of his fair m 
ness of expression 
Academy to stop an 


Daily Visits to the 


Among them was 
wealthiest and most 
the inexpressible fas 
created such an im 
daily pilgrimages to 


unknown artis 


purpose of worshipping 


lady love; for indee 
the face the artist 

At length his ardor 
sought out the voung } 
duction. His fears 
face that constitut 
marhood should p 
artist’s imaginatiol! 
for the painter’s mo 
cere friendship betwe 
a long storv short 


ing, and the struggling 


tronage of the happ\ 
for the succes that 


** The Philistines ’’ 


This Amusing Picture was shown at on 


by 
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Academy 


Albert Guillaume 


of the Spring Exhibitior 


Thefts of Great 
Paintings 


WASTED LABOR OF THE MOST 
EXPERT OF CRACKSMEN 

“MHI sensational midnight burglary of a Gains. 
borough and a Reynolds from Mr. Charles 
Wertheimer’s Park Lane mansion adds one 
more myvysterv to the ever-growing record of 
nicture thefts. savs the London Express 

world-famous masterpieces seem 

vanished, and no trace has been left to shoy 


thev have gone 


gain some 





picture cracksman is among the most expert 
criminal classes, vet one is compelled to 
I Markets for 
sposal of his valuable booty must be extremely 
lt to obtain, and endeavors to find one must 
npanied by the maximum of risk 
ibsolute uselessness of Gainsborough’s fam- 
T 1 


Duchess of 


is suecesses as wasted labor 


Devonshire” portrait is a remark- 
nstance of On Mav 6, 1876, Messrs 
bought this celebrate picture at Christie's 
mmense sum of 10,000 guineas. Ten days 
eir envied acquistion was placed on exhi- 
their Bond Street galleries 

May 25, at 9:30 in the evening. the attendant 
alle ries locked up the premises according 
ind at seven o'clock next morning —an 


this 





Friday opene 1 the doors again Every- 
seemed as usual until he entered the Gains- 
go} room Here he was confronted with a 


ng spec tacle 
All that was left of Messrs 
s treasure was an empty frame, against which 


wooden stretcher which had once held 


picture was gone! 
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Details Make The Car 


In the Model 24 


Romer 


in every feature that makes mechanical excellence and general attractiveness. 


Constructive Details 


MOTOR —four cylinder verticle, 4'2 inch bore, 44 inch stroke that gives full 25-30 horse power at the road wheels. 

TRANSMISSION — sliding gear of a special type in which all trouble in shifting gears is absolutely avoided. 

FINAL DRIVE — propeller shaft and bevel gears with floating type rear axle fitted with ball and roller bear- 
ings throughout. Wheel base — 108 inches, wheels 34 inch with 4 inch tires. 

All accessories, such as mechanical sight feed lubricator, circulating pump, ignition timer, etc., are of the latest 
and most approved types. 

Equipment includes full cape top, five lamps, horn, tools, storage battery, etc. 

Price, as below, $2,000. 

Our catalogue, describing this and five other models — $950 to $2500 —is at your service. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Branches: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 West 62nd Street Representatives in all leading cities 


Thomas B. Jeffery & Company 
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MENNENS 


TOILET POWDER 


“YOU’RE SAFE” 
in the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,— the 
“complexion specialist,“ 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. 


MENNEN’S 
Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


protects and soothes, asure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
etc. Put up in non-refill- 
able boxes —the ** box 
that lox’’--for your protec 

tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it's genuine and 
& guarantee of purity. 

Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Ser‘al No.1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25c. 

SAMPLE FREE ~— 


G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 


Try Mennen’s 
¥ falet Borated 
TaleumPowder 
It has the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 
Violets. 














+£4)] Vols. XVII and XIX 

ihe louse Beautiful X's. 3 ogether, now 
$3.00, express paid. OUSE 

BERUTIFU UL COMPANY, Republic Bldg., Chicago: 











Genuine Bargains in PIANOS 
High-Grade Upright 

Slightly used instruments: 12 Steinways from 
$350 up; 6 Webers from $250 up; also ordinary 
second-hand Uprights, $100 up; also 10 very fine 
Parlor Grand pianos at about half. New pianos, 
mahogany, $l45and up. A line of beautiful pop- 


ular new pianos at $250, $275, $300. Write for illus- 
trated list. Easy monthly payments accepted. 


LYON & HEALY, **staeer® CHICAGO 


We ship pianos everywhere on approval 











THE 


GORTON SYSTEM 
OF HEATING 


ITH the Gorton System the heat 

can be controlled in each individual 
radiator and the radiator heated as de- 
sired, from one or two loops up to its 
fullest capacity. Thus, each room is 
heated to exactly the temperature de- 
sired, to suit the occupant, regardless of 
the changes in the weather. This means 
a great saving in coal. 

The Gorton System costs less to in- 
stall complete than the ordinary Hot 
Water System, and it can be put in by 
any steam fitter. ; 


We shall be pleased to send catalogue and 
give further information on application. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 











the canvas. 






fragment of canvas be 

But clever as the 
derived no benefit from t 
twenty years the canvas was kept in hiding, a1 


1901, through the instrumentality of Pat Sheed 


“‘the honest crook,” the masterpiece was rest 
to its rightful owners lhe actual thief turns 
to be Adam Wirth, the son of an Americanized G 
man. A year after this restoration Wirth di 
London in comfortable circumstances, in a | 
near Regent’s Park 

Another picture robbery, which in its time er¢ 
almost as great a sens a m as the lost Gainsbor 
was the theft of the Murillo from the cathed: 
Seville. The picture of a kneeling monk witl 
hands outstretched i 1 attitude of veneration 
a portion of a eae 4 canvas and was cut fro! 
frame by mysterious hands. Like most stole 
vases, it turned up at New York, where it 


bought from two Spaniards for £50 by Mr. W 


liam Schaus, who returned it to Spair 


An Unlucky Year 
The vear 1904 was an unlucky e for painti 
During those eventful twelve months many 
uable pictures were mysteriously removed both f 
public and private collections 


In October of that vear the cals of art 
the National Portrait Gallery for one of th 
rious exploits. In room 21 was a miniature 
celebrated eighteenth centu niniaturist | 
This was a portrait of Baron Thomas Dinsda 
famous physician 

In the full light of day, while tl ttendant 
showing a woman where to find a particula 





trait, this framed min ire 
from the wall. It has neve: 
of the fact that a hue and 
utes after its removal! 

The same year a sensat | dis erv wa 
in connection with the gre e of the Tow 
heirlooms. While the soli the Marq 
making a tour of the coll I I purp 
taking an inventorv, he was ast led to fir 
two famous Townshend } s I 
disappeared. These paintings, th 
which was £20,000, had not been se¢ ; 
ber of the family for twenty vears. and it w 
when the solicitor made this examir tl 
discovered their loss 

In July, 1905, a portrait that } of pail 
Frans Hals, valued nished 
strangely from the Antwerp Museu und 
the generous reward offered the thorit 
never been discovered 

A few vears ago there seemed 
rious individual who had a weakness for the 
subjects of Meyer von Bri nd weintins 
this artist were cut from their frames in the ( 
nati Institution and the St. ] M 


i; 


““Wyndley doesn’t pl he ct ——— 
does he?” “No, he thoug e’d better give 
‘ Bad for his lungs, eh? It wasn’t that. O 
the neighbors shot two keys off the inst! 
while he was playing it { nd Plain D 


CHEER UP 


Suppose that everyt os goOF rong 
Don’t y« re 

If the road is thorny a rough and | 
Don’t yo re! 

Don’t worry about the mud and grims 

Soon there’ll cor pp t 

(You’ve read a mill like tl rhyme 
Don’t you ca 


THE WISE MAN’S ALMANAC 


They ain’t no sense, es | 

In mortals, se ch es y lan ! 

A-faulting Nature’s wise int 

An’ lockin’ horns with lence 

It ain’t no use to grumble an’ complain 
It’s jest as cheap an’ « . 

When God sorts ou the weather an’ sends 
Why, rajn’s my choice! 





The picture had-been deftly cut awa 
with a sharp instrument, leaving only the mere 


loubtedly were, the 


r exploit For five al 
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Greatest Comfort for Least Money 


ton Venetian Blinds keep out the sun 
re alr 
d the veranda, they make it private 
really add an outdoor room to your 
eeping rooms they give both dark 





I tted with our Venetian Blinds or 
Sliding Blinds with our Screens and Screen 
Joors, 1s as comfortable as a summer home in 


MADE TO ORDFR ONLY 
ny size, wood and finish. 
Send for Free Catalogue 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO 
400 Lake Street, Burlington. Vt. 


Write us About Your New 
Building and We Will Plan 
A _Heating System FREE 


ce, based on 34 years of experience, will cost 

it Our expert knowledge is at your dis- 

We will al lso-be glad to send you our free Book- 
let “Modern Furnace Heating.” It tells 
you how to get the best results with 
any furnace and describes in detail the 


HESS Heating System 


Absolutely guaranteed to heat comfortably, in 
the coldest weather, any house, store, church, 
or other building. If you are going to build, 
write us. We can give you pointers that will 
save vou money. Remember we sell direct from 
the factory saving you the $25 to $100 that 
usually goes ne the de —— xcket. Write us 

bday, Hess Warming ‘3 Ventilating 














. 923 ‘Tac oma Bldg., Chicago 









‘TR best artist in the world 

is to some extent dependent 
or results on the color-maker, 
brush- maker, canvas- maker. 
Che quality of their wares affects 
he merits of his. 

Whatever you do in the way 
of sketching these days—in oils, 
water color, pencil, or crayon; on 
canvas or paper, get the per- 
manence of Devoe quality. 

Get this quality into your work; 
et acquainted with the things 
we make or handle for artists, 


professional or arnateur. 


for catalogue. Address Dept. I 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street 
Fulton & William Sts. 
1214 Grand Avenue 


Chicago 
New York 
Kansas City 
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HE lady whose 

misguided judg- 
ment led her to 
choose ‘Victoria 
Cross”’ as her pen- 
name, takes it for granted the reading public 
is brave when she issues her latest book entitled 
“Life's Shop Window.’ It is perhaps an exag- 
geration to say that one deserves a medal for 
reading it, for it isn’t difficult reading, but the time 
spent on it is surely wasted. She comes of a 
talented family. She possesses skill in writing 
and an interesting grasp of characters, if they were 
not such useless, despicable members of society. 
But one feature of the book is promising. It pic- 
tures a servant-girl who works cheerfully from 
three in the morning until nine at night. One sees 
at once that it is fiction; such a thing obviously 
never happened, but we welc« me authors who give 
us such hopeful pictures. We feel we could almost 
stand 350 pages of this sort of matter, but Vic- 
toria Cross does not wish to push her fancy too 
far, and before the first chapter is over we know 
something is going to happen to the servant-girl. 
It is a pity but the paragon gets married, thereby 
giving the touch of reality which makes the book 
convincing. 

The later experiences of Lydia Wilton, 
journey to America, tiring of her husband, the 
appearance of Pelham with his ‘cursed city ways’ 
and her departure with him, his brutality and his 
final recognition of the fact that he loves her, just 
when she is planning to depart with some one else, 
all this is as degrading as it would be in real life. 
The old theory that a great love sanctifies every- 
thing is well enough, but Lydia Wilton had no 
great love to justify her. Her adventures belong 
in the same category with the countless police 
court cases which even the newspapers are tired of 
printing. Victoria Cross ought to ~ able to write 
much better books than this. 

Life’s Shop Window, by Victoria Cross. 
New York. Mitchell Kennerly. 
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Divorce 

LTHOUGH it is perhaps none of our busi 

nesss, we might suspect Mr. F. peer. me 

Thurston of some grievous personal grudge 

against the Roman Catholic Church. In 

his novel “ Traffic,”’ he has written a power- 
ful and tragic story which has for its basis the 
Romaaist attitude toward divorce. It is not a 
pretty story and, by no stretch of the imagination, 
is it one for the young, but there is no denving its 
foree. The heroine, like the girl in ‘Life’s Shop 
Window” starts on a farm — this time in ‘th me 
Through similar circumstances, she has a streak of 
gentle blood which gives her an inherited superiority 
to those about her, and her nature responds quickly 
to the refinements of the man from the citv. But 
he has a certain cleanness of character and he goes 
away with nothing to reproach himself for. In the 
course of life in the small Irish village, the girl’s 
mother, by dint of much haggling over the dowry, 
finds her a husband in one Jamesy Ryan, a shiftless 
drunken farmer of the neighborhood. Nanno, the 
girl, rebels. Everything in her resents this marriage 
to one she not only does not love but can never even 
respect. But considerations of this sort are of 
small account in the community and the mother, in 
her anger at opposition, tells the whole story of her 
sin and the gitl’s parentage and says she is lucky to 
get any one to marry her. Poor Nanno’s spirit is 
broken. Meekly she accepts her fate and the con- 
tract is signed. The marriage turns out inevitably 
wretched and degrading. Nanno stands all that 
mortal could stand and then leaves, only to be sent 
back by the parish priest. On fresh provocation of 
revolting sort, she one again and makes way to 
London. Of course she meets the man, and just 
4s surely he discovers that he laves her and in ignor- 
ance of events since he left Ireland, he asks her to 
marry him. Then comes the real tragedy. She 


her — 


BOOKS REVIEWE 


tells him of her marriage, of her suffering, but with 
her divorcee means excommunication, and that 
means damnation. So completely is she dominated 
by her religion that not for a moment does she con- 
sider divorce. She goes to confession and once 
again the priest counsels her to return to her hus- 


band. Once again she makes the effort to follow his 
advice. Jamesy sells his farm and comes to Lon- 
don. With the best intentions in the world, Nanno 


joins him, hiding her tracks from the man she 
loves. It is the same story repeated. Jamesy 
gets drunk and finally lands in jail. Nanno: packs 
her things and leaves him this time for good and 
all. 

From this point her history is a continual descent, 
not without struggles, but fatefully, tragically, 
until the man stumbles on her, sunk to the lowest 
grade, in the promenade of a music hall. She can 
get absolution for everything except divorce — the 
one thing that could have saved her. Gradually 
the man learns the circumstances of her life and he 
goes from her in disgust. Once outside, his resent- 
ment gives way to pity and he goes back. In utter 
despair, in shame over her life, she is about to throw 
herself into the river when he saves her. That is 
the end. 

From first to last, the story moves along lines of 
fate — the poor girl is driven from stage to stage. 
It is not merely plausible, it is inevitable. The 
book is one to make Catholics think and others 
weep. It is in ways a remarkable achievement. 
We could wish for a pleasanter subject when reading 
for pleasure, but once given the subject, it is doubt- 
ful if it could have been handled much better. 

“Traffic,” by E. Temple Thurston, New York. 
John Lane Co. 


The Pickwick Ladle 


BOOK to warm the hearts of all good 

Pickwickians, and likewise all good col- 

lectors, is a group of tales by Winfield 

Scott Moody, wherein are depicted the 

joys and sorrows of two delightful china 
maniacs, Peter Wycoff and Mrs. Peter. 

All the collecting world — others do not count 

- will read these half-dozen stories with keenest 
pleasure, for next to buying Lowestoft and Black 
Hawthorne nothing is more fascinating than to 
hear how others have acquired them. 

Peter Wvcoff is a New York journalist, and Mrs. 
Peter, a charming voung person, who, before her 
marriage, was Miss Edith MacIntosh Burton. We 
give her name in full, for an exciting china story 
turns upon her initials. We will not spoil the tale 
by re-telling it, but the reader will find it on page 
ninety-seven and its cabalistic title is the “‘E. M. I. 
B. Lowestoft.” : 

“The Pickwick Ladle,” which, bv the way, is a 
silver story, gives lots of information about hall 
marks, and will start all would-be collectors of old 
plate hunting ladles. To describe the Pickwick 
specimen would be a mistake, for it is so well done 
in the book, and to tell whether Edith’s ladle was 
the 1870 one or the other one would be rather a 
pity. 

“In Buying a Sideboard” the reader learns a 
lot about old furniture, human nature, love, and 
fashions, which make a gamut including all tastes 
What the Wycoffs reallv bought and what happened 
in the buving will delight both the collector and 
the non-collector. It is such a moving tale. 

With “The Black Hawthorne Jar” we step into 
the atmosphere of museums and with “The Rose 
Back Plate’? we approach, by proxy, the very 
aristocracy of china. What became of the Black 
Hawthorne and where the Rose Back was ulti- 
mately placed we cannot divulge, but we can say to 
the reader that he will learn several things about 
Chinese porcelains not in the encyclopedia, and that 
New York and old Portsmouth provide the back- 
grounds. “The Rose Back Plate” is laid at the 
Wentworth House during the Peace Commission, 
whither Peter has been sent by his paper. Baron 
Rosen, Count Witte, Baron Komura, and Minister 
Takahira, also the astute Sato, figure in the story, 
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but they are of secondary 
interest in comparison 
with Mr. Liang Shen, of 
the slanting eyebrows, 
possessor of the plate. 

In ‘‘ The Disciplining of 
Peter,” we find thatardent 
soul searching the shops for a wedding anniversary 
present for Mrs. Peter. What he hoped to find, 
what he did find, and what heathen the end 
relate to the serio-comic of collecting. 

We begin with the ladle and end with the plate 
and, like Oliver Twist, wish there was more. Mr. 
Moody is not only a good collector but a good 
story teller, and we trust that he will go on collecting 
and story telling for a long time. We suspect he 
is Peter himself and that these are his own exper- 
iences seen through a story teller’s lens. That he 
knows “antiques” very well we realize instantly, 
and that Fourth Avenue and its tributaries are an 
open book to him, we know, when we follow his 

regrinations through John Rouke’s, Collin’s, Sie- 
»0ld’s, and Saxon’s and through the more rarified 
atmosphere of the Fifth Avenue shops. The 
Dutch, Irish, English, American, and French antique 
dealers of New York are drawn with a sure hand 
and many portraits will be recognized by the 
brotherhood. 

“The Pickwick Ladle and 
Stories,”” by Winfield Scott 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Other Collectors’ 
Moody. New York, 





The Studio Year Book of 
Decorative Art 


r HE latest Year Book reviews extensively the 
progress of the decorative arts in England 
during 1907. Less space than usual is de- 
voted to aesidinobandl subjects, and more to 
furniture, textiles, leaded glass, pottery 

and metal work. The volume opens with a series 
of houses representing the very modern idea in 
England, which is seen to advantage in the work of 
Voysey, Ashbee, Mackintosh, Tugwell, and others. 
We miss the quaint conceits of Baillie-Scott, al- 
though ‘‘Hillhouse,’”” by Mackintosh, suggests the 
picturesque quality of his work witha _ regard 
to architectural conventionalities. Many of the 
dwellings shown are extremely attractive with their 
high-roof lines, picturesque dormers, low doorways, 
and well-designed walls and hedges. Asa whole, 
they afford an interesting comparison with houses 
of similar cost in America. What strikes the reader 
especially is the masterly way the grounds are 
treated in relation to the house — no matter how 
simple the structure. Otherwise, the small Ameri- 
can house holds its own very well with its English 
prototype. 

Of the interiors shown, an entrance hall designed 
by Mr. Ashbee in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, a living- 
room in a bungalow designed by Alexander Gas- 
coyne, and all the interiors of Mr. Mackintosh and 
Mr. Robert Paterson are especially noteworthy. 
Mackintosh is a Scotchman whose work in all lines 
seems to represent the best of the new movement. 
A white bedbeasn, at Nitshill, appeals to us strongly, 
with its plastered walls, flat woodwork, Scotch rugs 
and two small four-posters, the latter suggesting 
Mary Stuart’s bed at Hollyrood. 

The furniture shows that mixture of old and new 
which English designers now affect and which often 
works for good, but sometimes for bad. A few of 
the designs poorly express the sentiments expressed 
in the opening paragraph, which reads: ‘‘ In furniture, 
its purpose and material, together with simplicity 
and soundness, are all important; for no amount of 
ornament can compensate for weak or spurious con- 
struction, — nay, rather the added decoration only 
aggravates the offense.”’ 

There is a pleasant simplicity of line in Mr. Ernest 
Gimson’s cabinet and in his wardrobe and chest of 
drawers. In the latter piece, particularly, the hori- 
zontal lines of the central portion are carried out 
with an agreeable sense of restfulness and organic 
constructiveness. The cabinet in English walnut, 
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A divela \Cotontetatorny 
is Specified ? 


No matter what radiation you have been 
considering, you owe it to yourself to invest- 
igate all radiation before installing any. 

' Kinnear Pressed Radiation has nothing to 
lose from comparison. . The prospective 
builder who takes the time to investigate with 
a thoroughness fitting so important a matter, 
will choose Kinnear Pressed Radiators every 
time. And we'll tell you just why! 


Kinnear Pressed Radiators 
while weighing scarcely one-third as much 
as cast iron radiators, deliver exactly the same 
volume of heat. Being of thinner metal they 
heat much more readily, and cool much more 
readily. On a chilly morning you can have 
just enough heat—and when the weather 
changes later in the day — you can cool off 
your room in very short order. 


Kinnear Pressed Radiators 


save endless cleaning and dusting because 
they can be placed 
**On the wall—off the floor—out of the way’’ 


So many demonstrated improvements are offered 
that it behooves you to write for our large illustrated 
catalog ‘‘E,’’ which we gladly send free. 


The ; 
Pressed Radiator ©. 
Pittsburgh Pa. 
BRANCH IN EVERY LARGE C/TY 














“The House Beautiful” 's,2.,"2622% 


‘ which tells you 
how to derive che most artistic and beautiful effects, 
with the least ees It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
us at your pleasure. 


















WIZARO 
wae Sheep Manure 
Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
+W, 5 odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
E\ee) aae)\eea lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


‘BaRpeL EQUALS 


LARGE BARREL, Cash with Order. 
STABLE $4.0 Delivered to your Freight Station. 
Apply now. 


MANURE 


The Pulverized Manure Co..24Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 











shown on the same page, re} 
tion of the old style paneling, technically « 
“‘fielding.”” Again the chairs and settee | 
same artist, with their turned rails and s« 
admirable examples of new designs on old lines 

Certain pieces designed by Mr. Paterson of ( 
gow, whose interiors w y ertioned, a1 
tinguished by restraint and simplicity of line 
structure. The cabinets signed by 1 
Walton are less pleasing s tables and cabir 
being constructively defective \ bed 
sideboard, page 99, fro 
factory. 

In a wooden bedstead desig Mi 
Lorimer, of Edinburgh, t i 
has been used effective [t 
mind, comments The Year < 
presenting these strongly 1 ed features r 
to be set amid surr 
otherwise it will clas 
more florid type is 
refreshing to find 1 
revived. 

The cottage furnitu rie Mr. An 
Heal, Jr., is excellen sind, practical. | 
like, and essentially Englis e } esig 
Mr. Ashbee and Mr. Lutyens tere galt} 
offering no new soluti th piano 
tion. The effect o tl t 


incongruous and comm ce | 
portant that ina general s e for the decorat 
of the room this important it 1 ree 
due"share of attention 

The firegrates and ma . e fau 
virtues of English designing his fic The ] 
unpretentious fireplaces a1 g Phe « 
rate ones show that striving for t} 
the death-knell of a good design 

In the chapter on I 
charming papers and An 
ceilings. Several of the modeled plaster ec 
shown are interesting th ley 
mode of decoration in England and 
architects in this « I 
attractive is the modeled frie trees and pea 
by George Bankart \ feel 
quaint plaster decorati Presence ( 
ber in Harwick Hall 

The Studio Year Book of e Art for 
Price $2.50 net, in paper, | ge 25 cents 
in cloth, postage 35 t Jol 
publisher. 
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Ventilator 





that you car 
Ventilating Grate 
‘ , rooms in mid-winter 
a the entire hous 
ly renews the air in fift 
minutes—not with cold s r 
air, pure as that of the fie 

VENTILATING GRATE 

saves 75 per cent of fue 
wood, coal or gas, and wit 
attention only once in 24 h« 
Please write for our free book. 
It tells with pictures | 
ventilating 1s accomplis 
why the Jackson Gra 
one or several rooms 
different floors. Giv 
and prices, with t 
users. Let us send it 







& BRO. 


47 Beekman St. 
New York 
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You Would Not 
Accept Counter- 
feit Money, Why 


Accept Counter- 
feit Goods 


Good money is made 
by the government in 
which you have implicit 
faith and confidence. 
Good goods are made by 
manufacturers who are 
willing to stake their rep- 
utations on the quality 
of the material offered to 
you through the medium 
of their advertisements in 
this magazine. Counter- 
feit goods are not adver- 
tised. The reason for it 
is, they will not bear the 
close scrutiny to which 
genuine advertised goods 
are subjected. Counter- 
feit money pays more prof- 
it to the counterfeiter. 
Counterfeit goods are of- 
fered to you for the same 
reason. 














Insist on the 
Genuine—Reject 
the Counterfeit 
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HAT Dresden china is to Germany, 
Sévres is to France — its chief ceramic 
glory. England’s fame in the pottery 
world is more diversified. Crown Der- 
bv, Worcester, Chelsea, and Bow, pre- 
sent rival dlniens, but no question arises in award- 
» French palm to Sévres 
ae fe tots ‘Chowne Derby, and Royal Worcester, 
savres is made to-day, but it is not the pate 
wndre of the eighteenth century. The 
origin of the pottery is somewhat obscure 
and bound up with more or less fiction. 
Porcelain was made in France early in 
the eighteenth century. There were pot- 
teries at St. Cloud, Chantilly, Lille, and 
Mennecy; and two, at least, were destined 
to achieve fame through their connection 
with Sevres. The St. Cloud works were 
destroyed by fire in 1773, and never re- 
built. * Previous to this date, two brothers 
named Duboise, master potters at Sst 
Cloud, went to Chantilly and from there 
to Vincennes. In the chateau of the latter 
town, under the patronage of the Intendant 
of Finance, the Marquis Orray de Fulvy, 
they set up their plant. They failed utterly 
in their undertakings, and were succeeded 
by one Gravant, who claimed to under- 
stand a secret process for making porce- 
lan. He had worked with the brothers 
Duboise and had had experience with other 
potters. He made good his promises, 
and a company was formed with the 
Marquis at the head. This now almost 
unknown man was the real originator ot 
the S€vres works. The year 1745 may be 
the date, for it was at that period that Gravant 
turned out his first pieces. Three vears later a vase 
was made which was sent as a presentation to the 
Queen. The vase is described in a letter, dated 
1748, as being of ‘“‘white fashioned porcelain and 
accompanied by three small white figures. The 
whole is mounted on a gilt bronze pedestal. There 
is in the vase a bouquet of flowers made also of 
porcelain. This pottery,” continues the w riter, ‘‘is 
now for the first making of flowers, 
superior to those of Saxony.” 

rhe interest excited by this vase, 
says Binns, was so great that the 
young Dauphine, daughter of the 
Elector of Saxony, determined to 
send a similar piece to her father, 
in order to show him that the Saxons 
were not the only porcelain makers 
It was at first planned to send the 
vase by hand, entrusting it to the 
care of two men who were to walk 
all the way, but this scheme was 
abandoned, and the man _ who 
made it was ordered to proceed to 
Dresden, that he might put it once 
more together. 

The next important date is 1753, 
when Louis XV. gave his patronage 
to the pottery, becoming a part owner 
and conferring the title ‘‘ Manufacture 
Royale des Porcelaines de France.”’ 
The royal monogram of Vincennes 
porcelain, which consisted of two 
L’s, was used, with adate letter. The year 1753 was 
“A,” the following yeat “B,” and so on down the 
alphabet until “Z%’ was reached. The French 
alphabet has no ‘‘W,”’ so this letter will not be found 
on Sévres. 

_ In the year 1756, the manufactory was removed 
trom Vincennes to Sévres, which was near Versailles, 
and consequently, under the eye of the king. 
Madame de Pompadour was then at the height of 
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SEVRES 


her fame, and her interest in all matters of artistic 
development was a great factor in the success of the 
pottery. 

This period of the eighteenth century was one of 
great industrial activity. Furniture, metal-work, 
tapestries and porcelains were works of art, second 
only to the productions of the painter and the 
sculptor. Artists of renown lent their skill to de- 





First Empire Cup and Saucer 


signing furniture and modeling porcelain. Du- 
plessis, goldsmith to Louis XV., did a good deal of 
work for the Sévres factory. He modeled flowers 
and foliage in relief, which were used as mounts 
for urns and vases. Thouret, Paulin, and Boizot 
are names associated with this period. 

Louis XV. purchased the factory in 1760, and 
appointed M. Boileau director; Duplessis super- 
intended the models and Bachelier the decorations. 





Sévres of the First Empire 


At Boileau’s death in 1773, the general direction fell 
to Parent and in 1779 to Régnier. Parent was a 
spendthrift, and in six years nearly ruined the 
industry, but Régnier proved a most worthy 
director, and placed the works on a firmer footing 
than ever. His management was a dividing line 
between two important periods — soft paste and 
hard paste. For years, potters had experimented 
with clays and chemicals, hoping to discover the 
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OLD CHINA [_3! 


secret of hard paste porcelain. Béttger in 1709 
made the discovery which resulted in Dresden china; 
and from that date, French potters were not satis- 
fied to remain makers of soft paste porcelain alone. 
They mastered the secret in time, but it worked 
ruin to the beautiful paste tendre for which Sévres 
was noted. It was in 1761, that Pierre Antoine 
Hanung sold the hard paste process to the Sévres 


manufactory, but it was not until the 
directorship of Régnier that it became a 
feature of the works 


The story of finding the clay necessarv 
for the making reads as all pottery stories 
do. This time it is a surgeon’s wife, who 
accidentally finds a clay suitable for mak- 
ing soap. Behold it is the same material 
used by Béttger, and almost identical with 
the Kaolin of the Chinese 
In 1777, the date letters of one alpha- 
bet were exhausted and in 1778, there be- 
gana series of double letters that vear 
was designated “AA,” and the following 
“BB,” a system which continued until 
1792, when with double R this mode of 
marking ceased 

Pieces made during the Republic were 
usually marked ‘‘F. R with the word 
‘“‘Sévres’’; during the First Empire, 1804 to 
1809, with the word ‘“‘Sévres” and the 
abbreviation, ‘‘Imple’’; from 1809 to 1814, 
an eagle was Bae j and the words, “‘Man- 
ufacture Imperiale’; during the Louis 
XVIII. period, from 1814 to 1823, two 
“L’s” and a small fleur-de-lvs were stamped 
upon afl pieces. With Charles X.’s acces- 
three interlaced C’s, a fleur-de-lys, 
and the figure X were adopted, a mark which was in 
existence until 1829. From that time on the mark 
changed from year to year, but is never difficult of 
identification. The marks are often forged and a 
great deal of china purporting to be Sévres never saw 
French soil. 

So clever are the workmen of one English pottery, 
in imitating Sévres, that a story is told of an Eng- 
lish patron of the arts who purchased a vase in 
Paris at an enormous figure, which 
he presented with some form to the 
director of this pottery. It was ac- 
cepted graciously and placed with 
its exact counterpart in the show- 
room. It is but fair to the pottery 
in question to add that while the 
vase was frankly in the “Sévres man- 
ner,” it bore no French mark, but 
rather that of its own factory, which 
the titled Englishman had failed to 
notice 

The beauty of the old Séavres is 
difficult to convey by description. 
The soft, velvety texture of the paste 
must be felt as well as seen, and no 
pen can do justice to the color. First 
came cobalt blue, called bleu-du-roi, 
then sky-blue or turquoise, invented 
in 1752, next the Pompadour, 
the paler rose du Barri, the vert 
pomme, or apple-green, the deeper 
vert anglais, the lovely violet pensee, 


sion 


rose 


and the glowing jonquille. ‘But 
what above all,” savs M. Garnier, “constitutes 
the superiority of soft paste is the luster it 


gives to the colors, which seem to be identical in 
substance with the enamel itself, having to a cer- 
tain extent, sunk into it and become fused with 
it. This is one of the distinctive signs of this por- 
celain, and by this, in default of other character- 
isties, it may be recognized. When one looks at a 
piece of soft porcelain obliquely, so that the light 














“The Home of Mission 
Furniture” Breathes 


the spirit of quaintness and 
simplicity. No lover of good 
things who happens into this 
assemblage of mission pieces 
wishes to hurry away. He will 
| linger, rather, to drink in pleas- 
ure from his surroundings. 

Simple in outline, mission 
pieces are infinitely rich in 
spirit. The monk pursued his 
craft among his California vine- 
yards and rose gardens, sur- 
rounded by the plenty of his 
grapes and olives. Something 
of this richness and mellow- 
ness he breathed into the soul 
of his furniture. 


A Mission Center 


The craft of the monk was 
crude. But the design—the 
ideal of form which he created 
—embodied a conception of 
pure beauty which no primi- 
tiveness of execution and ex- 
pression could obscure. 

The Storey pieces are simply 
the old monkish types made by 
the more adequate craftsman- 
ship of today. And ‘‘The Home 
of Mission Furniture’’ is the 
store in which is gathered the 
choicest creations after the 
mission style. The visitor will 
find refreshment in its atmos- 
phere. 


Storey Furniture Co. 


295 Wabash Ave. Chicago 











Agents wanted in all parts of the country to 
get subscribers for The House Beautiful 








i ‘Colonial’ Bathroom Fixtures 


make the bathroom artistic, modern, 
sanitary and convenient. ‘‘Colonial’’ 
fixtures are sold direct to the con- 
sumer at manufacturer's prices, 
Placing them within the reach of all. 

‘e do not sell these to the 


. For high quality, 
finish and design they have no equal. 

COLONIAL” FIXTURES are guar- 
anteed to give entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. Write for our FREE 
CATALOGUE of Mirrors, Showers, 
- Medicine Cabinets, Glass Shelves, 
4, Towel Bars, Soap,SpongeandTumbler 
) } Holders, ete. Handsomestand most 
~ J complete line in America. 





Colonial Bathroom 
Se Specialty Company 
nnn 703-84 Wabash Av. Chicago 














strikes partly on a painted portion and partly « 
the white surface, no difference is noticeable in t] 
glazing of the two portions; both exhibit the sai 
quality of tone.” 

Table services, vases 
three important classes The vases were 
made as presentation pieces, many of the n 
celebrated being now at Windsor Palace and 
Hertford House. Henri Foutz has summed up t 


chief decorations of Sévres in a compact manne 
“Tn all the productions of the first period, the wh 
of the porcelain is very much seen; the little flowe1 
nosegays, the wreaths in the most delicate 

are scattered sparsely over the background, ne\ 
usurping a too prominent place and always leavil 


the whiteness of the porcelain 


predominant I 


Sevres of the First Empire 


understood that the eco 
not be hidden and t 


aecoration 


decorators of this period 
of the material should 
decoration should remain 

Later, however, decoration took the uppe! ha 
and colored grounds began and 


more more 


cover pieces which formerly they would have merel 
decorated; gilding, too, became thicker and occupi¢ 
more space. Until 1770 neither in the soft 
porcelain nor in the hard did the forms of decorat 
change much, except for the alterations I have 
mentioned. It consisted of flowers, wreaths 
small landscapes. 3ut after that date. we fir 
double transformation; as regards subjects, we ni 
the appearance of painted portraits on the pie 
as regards shapes, great modifications were intr 


duced, Etruscan or Egyptian designs supplant 
those of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. The porcel 
itself almost disappears under gilding, deep greer 
purples and yellows; portraits by Isabey, mari 
views and landscapes fill all the space.”’ 








After 1840, old patterns were copie d, so that lat« 


Sévres was merely a revival of the old 


Geck (who has already wearied the guests w 
many songs) — Now I will sing you one more so 
and then go home. Lady Pardon me, but 
you attach much importance to the order of yor 
programme? — Fliegende Blatter 


and biscuit figures fon 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Oliver Herford, who is equally famous as a poe 
illustrator, and brilliant wit, was entertaining four 
magazine editors at luncheon when the bell rang 


and a maid entered with the mail 
“Ah,” said an editor, ‘‘an epistle.” 


“No,” said Mr. Herford, tearing open the envel 


Ope, “not an epistle, a collect — Ex. 
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Before putting up this season's screen, 


which will spell the difference between con. 
fort and discomfort for you this summer, 


remember that it isn’t the frame that make 
the screen—it’s the material within the frame B 


Spend this summer undisturbed by flies 
mosquitos, and other insects, by screen 
your doors and windows with Pomfeiian 


Bronze Wire Cloth because 
it affords absolute protection againg 


insects; Hl 


it can’t rust; 

it offers no obstruction tolight and air 

it is practically invisible; 

it is indestructible ; 

it will never lose its color, either by 
chipping, wear, fading or othe 
causes; 

it is immune against the corrosive 

action of salt air. 

Pompetian Bronze Wire Cloth, of which we 
are the originators and sole manufacturers, is made 
of an alloy of copper, aluminum, and other non 
corrosive materials, and combines the durability d 
these materials with the toughness and elasticity o 
steel. 

Pomfpetian Bronze Wire Cloth is wovenon 
our improved power looms which insures accuracy 
and uniformity of the meshes in warp and filling. 

Pombperian Bronze Wire Cloth is in color a 
facsimile of the ancient Pompeiian bronzes, and is 
so delicately shaded as to render the cloth almos 
invisible. The color is produced by the combination 


of the materials entering into the wire and not by 
paint or lacquer. 


Pompetian Bronze Wire Cloth is for sale 
by all leading hardware dealers. 


Packets containing samples of Pomferian Bronze Wirt 
Cloth can be secured free by writing to Department C. We 
strongly advise sending for one before installing screens, as i 
may b= the means of making this summer a more comfott- 
able one. 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH 


COMPANY 
8] Wachusett Avenue Clinton, Mass. 








Decorative Textiles 
RICHTER MBG. CO. 


TENAFLY, N. J. 


New York Address, Chicago Address. 
20 East 21st Street 43 E. Randolph Street 


Send for Sample, Dept. 2 














SUN-DIALS 






Send for Illustrated Price ListN 29 


Hartmann Bros. Mfg. Co. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


with or without PEDESTALS || 











New York Office, N29 Broadway. 
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Italian Gardens 


N a recent lecture before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, reported in the Boston 
Transcript, Mr. John K. Farquhar described 
the history of Italian gardens and their adap- 
tation to American conditions. Of their 
istory he said: 
The oldest form of Italian garden is undoubtedly 
the courtyard garden. This garden consisted of a 
geometrical arrangement of the court into formal 
beds and borders with convenient paths laid in 
mosaic or paved, and embellished with statuary, 
sculpture, sundials, fountains and stationary wash- 
basins of marble. Occasionally the statuary and 
fountains were of bronze. Pompeii had numerous 
gardens of this class, several of which have been 
restored by the Italian Government, and it is in- 
teresting to see the attendants turn the water on the 
fountains through the system of pyriform lead 
pipes which did service 2,000 years ago. 

The courtyard garden is an Oriental idea — 
enclosed for protection, surrounded by an arcade on 
three or four sides of its rectangular area, and 
furnished with benches and other accessories to 
comfort. It was a garden for the familv to live in, 
serving the same purpose as the small garden in 
the rear of the citv houses of Japan, or the high- 
walled gardens of China, and like these existed for 
the family rather than for the passer-by. 

The second step in garden evolution is seen in the 
hillside gardens. These occur chiefly throughout 
central Italy and mark a more advanced state of 
civilization, when personal security had become 
established, and when a wall ten or twelve feet in 
height afforded ample protection to the inmates 
of the villa. The hillside villa was usually rectangu- 
lar, the house occupying the highest ground in the 
rear. The ground was arranged in a series of ter- 
races which were usually separated by parapets 
frequently surmounted by balustrades. The ter- 
race arrangement made the sloping ground more 
usable. One terrace could be arranged with arched 
recesses in the retaining walls, in some of which 
were erected statues for ornament and in others 
benches, where one might enjoy a sun bath quite 
protected from any chilling breeze. Another ter- 
race would be an extensive pergola, affording a 
pleasant, shady promenade, which the summer sun 
could not penetrate, and where the inmate might 
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listen to the dripping water from the fountains on a 
terrace yet below. 

It was in these hillside gardens that the great 
possibilities of landscape effect dawned upon the 
designer. The immediate environment, often unin- 
viting, had to be obscured. If the protecting wall 
ten or twelve feet high was insufficient screen, it 
could be supplemented by a screen of cipresso, the 
delicate cypress, the fine foliage scales of which dis- 
tinguished it from the pines and firs, and the grace- 
ful tapering form of which carries the gaze of the 
observer to the distant surroundings. In these 
hillside gardens there were usually two flights of 
steps, protected at least on one side with parapet 
walls or balustrades. The purpose of the arrange- 
ment was, if possible, to render the hillside more 
habitable and make it, as it were, an outer living- 
room. 

It must be noted that through these stages of 
development the Italian garden remained strictly 
formal, and its lines were made to harmonize with 
those of the architecture to which it was linked. It 
had three chief elements — marble, water, and the 
foliage — flowers were incidental. 

An enlargement of the hillside villa marked the 
third stage of evolution, and brings us to the elab- 
orate garden of the Renaissance. The terrace 
was broadened into an elaborate geometrically 
arranged area, in which were disposed sculpture, 
statuary, sundials, and benches of marble. lower 
beds were arranged in elaborate geometrical design, 
and numerous architectural features were intro- 
duced, such as well-heads, pergolas, fountains, 
cascades, and other ornaments. 

It is this enlarged garden, in its great variety of 
character and feature, vet always rigidly formal, 
that has aroused so much interest and the desire on 
the part of many garden lovers in this country to 
reproduce it here. 

The best examples of Italian gardens in this 
country are much more floral than perhaps any 
in Italy. There, the flowers are a secondary con- 
sideration, here the garden exists for them. A 
natural garden is a much better home for flowering 
plants than an architectural one on the Italian 
plan; yet there are many features of the Italian 
garden which may be profitably introduced here. 
It will be prudent to say, however, that it should 
never be attempted upon a small scale or where 
there is any thought of economy. It is expensive 
to build, expensive to plant, and the most expensive 




















of all gardens to maintain. Yet there are instances 
where a modified Italian garden may be advan- 
tageously introduced. It may be made a suitable 
setting for an imposing residence, and its features 
may add much to an architectural design. The 
present method of using cement, where cut stone 
was formerly used, will reduce the cost of construc- 
tion. Almost any kind of stone may be closely 
imitated by mixing the stone, crushed, with the 
outer layer of cement. Even the pergola — pillars 
and roof —may now be reinforced cement con- 
struction, which, if well done, should last as well as 
or better than stone. 

The beautiful cypress is not hardy in our climate, 
but we have a satisfactory substitute in the pyram- 
idal arbor vite. 

Water may be profitably introduced as an ele- 
ment of garden construction. Water pipes and 
basins must, however, be arranged so as to be 
thoroughly drained off during winter to avoid 
injury by frost. 

To maintain a continuous floral display the plants 
must be frequently renewed. In many of the older 
gardens of Italy, we find the floral collection con- 
fined almost exclusively to pots and vases. In an 
old garden in Naples last summer I found growing 
in pots and vases — amaryllis, agave, carnations, 
chives, chamaerops, chrysanthemums, euonymus, 
lantana, pheasant-eve pink, pelargonium and 
phormium, while I — only fourteen kinds of 
flowering plants growing in the grounds, of which 
only two— petunia and amaranth—were in 
bloom. 

The Italian garden as a whole is not to be recom- 
mended for general adaptation here. There are of 
course exceptional places like two of our beautiful 
estates in Brookline, a new estate of Sharon, Con- 
necticut, and the vast estate of Biltmore, where it 
may be appropriately used. 

American conditions differ from those of any other 
country, and no imported style exactly fits them. 
Each garden location calls for a particular style of 
treatment, which will fit its conditions and environ- 
ment, and Iam forced to the conclusion that in the 
majority of cases the more natural the arrangement, 
the more satisfactory will be the result. Where a 
formal treatment is inevitable, the English terrace 
garden with a single parapet will usually be found 
more satisfactory than the elaborate and expensive 
sixteenth century garden, which the Italians them- 
selves no longer build. 








PLANNING THE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 33 ) 

cost, poplar, owing to its freedom from gum or sap 
and the readiness with which it takes either stain or 
paint is,at present, the most popular in the middle 
west. This waod is also largely used for both 
stained and painted finish and, if well selected, is 
satisfactory. Bass wood takes stain nearly as well 
as poplar and is excellent for paint. 

nthe south, white pine and on the Pacific coast, 

wood, fir, and pine have the preference. 

All large panels of doors unless veneered, should 
be of white pine in order to avoid warping. While 
Georgia pine of the so-called “longleaf” variety is 
a fairly satisfactory material for finishing, much 
depends upon the care with which the stock is 
selected forgrain. Occasionally a log of curly white 
pine is found from which the most beautiful veneers 
are cut, and which makes very effective door or 
wainscot panels, used in broad surfaces. 

As the scarcity and cost of native woods increase 
and as the tropical regions of South and Central 
America and the Philippines are made accessible to 
transportation, a great variety of beautiful woods 
now practically unknown in this country, will 
undoubtedly come into use for fine interior finish. 
In the meantime, we are learning to treat, with more 


artistic feeling and with a better appreciation of 
their natural beauties, the woods which we have 
become accustomed to use. 

While we have not as vet developed the art of 
staining and finishing woods to the high point which 
has been attained in Europe as so beautifully demon- 
strated in the German and Austrian exhibits in the 
recent St. Louis exposition, there are a number of 
quite satisfactorily prepared stains on our market, 
and very satisfactory stains may be mixed by any 
competent and careful painteror intelligent amateur, 
ifneed be. For oak, ash, birch, yellow pine, poplar, 
bass wood, ete., beautiful soft ‘‘ wood-brown”’ stains 
of almost any desired depth may be made by mixing 
ordinary (not Turkey) burnt umber, ground in oil 
with about equal parts of linseed oil and turpentine. 
Many painters use benzine as a thinner instead of 
turpentine. If used, however, it evaporates so 
quickly that stains dry or set too quickly to allow 
easy manipulation. Fora fairly deep stain the color 
should be applied liberallv at nearly the consistency 
of paint and allowed to stand for a few minutes on 
open grained woods and for a longer period on close 
grained woods, then thoroughly wiped and rubbed 
off with rags or cotton waste to bring out the full 
beauty of the grain. If a sufficient period of time 
is allowed for the stain to dry and harden it may be 
waxed and polished without the intermediate appli- 
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cation of shellac, which is often used by painters in 
order to enable them to work rapidly. In applyi 
pores wax (which contains turpentine), it shoul 
»e applied directly over the stain, which if not well 
hardened, a certain amount of the stain will be dis- 
solved and removed. If shellac is used to protect 
the stain from the action of the wax, it should be 
applied very thin. As to the use of so-called “ fill- 
ers,’’ they are valuable for certain effects but are 
not at all necessary except in the finish of floors or 
in cases where a very high polish is wanted. To the 
writer the very openness of the natural grain of oak, 
ash and yellow pine is a part of the natural beauty 
of the wood, which appears to a better advantage 
where the pores are not filled after staining or in 
the progress of staining. 

Some woods are very satisfactory in appearance 
without any stain whatever, but without the pro- 
tection of wax they become more easily soiled and 
are more difficult to clean. In the finishing of an 
inexpensive house where soft woods are used, at 
least in the bedrooms, it is a good plan to use stain, 
it being alwavs possible to paint at any future time, 
if no varnish is used over the stain. In the country, 
where the question of dirt is not an important one, 
a single coat of stain without shellac or wax makes 
a very satisfactory bedroom finish and is less expen- 
sive than even a fair job of painting. Although 
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Decorate Your \ i iA i 
Home Artistically 


The book, ‘‘Dainty Wall Decorations” [J 
contains complete color plans for deco- fj 
rating the walls of the different rooms 
of the home artistically. 

‘Dainty Wall Decorations’’ will be 
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PS mailed to any address upon receipt of 

fi 10c coin or stamps. It will enable you 
to plan the decoration of your home so 
that each room will be in harmony 
with the other rooms. 
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] The Sanitary Wall Coating 





is made from an antiseptic rock and becomes a 
part of the solid wall when once applied. You can, 
therefore, re-decorate with Alabastine without the 
expense and annoyance of washing or scraping 
the walls. 

Many beautiful color combinations can be made 
from the original fourteen tints and white, and ]) 
many attractive border designs can be produced 
inexpensively with Alabastine stencils. An Ala- PX 
bastined wall cannot breed insects, and offers no 
hiding place for them. 


Alabastine is sold in properly labeled and care- 
fully sealed 5-lb packages by dealers in drugs, 
paints, hardware and general merchandise, at 55c 
the package for tints and 50c for white. Ask for 
Alabastine and insist upon seeing the name Ala- 
bastine on the package. It is your guarantee 
against inferior substitution. Send 10c for ‘‘Dainty 
Wall Decorations,’ or write for free tint cards. 
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The Alabastine Company, 910 Grandville Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 4 
Eastern Office, Dept. K, 105 Water St., New York City. ] 
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A Hammock That’s Right 
The only hammock made that combines Quality, 
Durability and Beauty with Comfort. Can be 
used indoors or out. For further particulars write 

QUEEN HAMMOCK Co. 











= W. North St. KALAMAZOO, MICH., U. S. >] 








the markets are flooded with all sorts of floo 
ishes and varnishes which are warranted not 
mar or scratch, the writer is emphatically of 
opinion that there is no permanently safe and s 
finish for hard wood floors except wax, with possibl 
one very thin coat of shellac applied before waxit 
For open grained woods such as oak and yellow } 

a good filler should be used either separately o1 
combination with the stain. For maple or bit 
floors should be stained, the oil stain should 





Fig. 12. A Staircase in Plain Sawed Oak Show 
ing Beauty of Coarse Bold Grain 


applied boiling hot from a small, portabl 


in order that it may penetrate the pores of the v 
The average painter must be carefully watel 
order to see that he does not ap] rnis 

it is not specified or wanted. Most painters 
completely under the spell of the varnish hal 

it is second nature for th to use it on a 
sions. In a house which has been finished pr 


ally without varnish and where 
become worn, a little sand-paperin 


application of a little fresh stain will restor 
surfaces to their original a ! 

In finishing a new house it is a good pla 
the painter prepare an extra supply of the s 
stains which he has made and used, in order 
they may be kept on |} for necessary} 
repairs. 


Photographing Children 
(Continued from 
Miss Olivia M. Potts la 
me that she really loves to photo: 
dren, and does many more of them tl 
grown-ups, working both at their home 
at the studio. Most of the amateur phot 
raphers seek the naturalness and famil 
of the home; because the public gall 
sO momentous a place and so distracting 
little folks. Mrs. Schulte, whom all Cl 
goans know so well, was Miss Potts’ ins} 
tion and instructor, and she speaks 
great affection and admiratio1 Miss Pot 
is a member of the Photo Secession, and 
London Salon has d 


1 1 
me nonor to her phot 


graphs, which is not surprising. She | 
way of handling children that is unique 
first eliminating the mothers, grandmoth« 
and nurses who come with the infant 
make it ‘“‘smile for Miss Potts.” She dor 
not allow the children to imagine that 
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“CORNEY HEATER MANUFACTURING 
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So we built the 


“400 SERIES” 


and (Round Type) 


“ SECTIONAL 
SAFETY WATER 
TUBE” 


(Square Type) 
STEAM ana 
HOT WATER 
HEATERS 


in order to save it. 
URNEY 


HEATERS, 
f 


“ 
400 SERIES" 


Insur> Cconomy 
and Efficiency 





SECTIONAL BAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER. 
The man who runs a Gurney Heater pays a 
smaller fuel bill than his neighbor. 
He also has more leisure time than the other 
man. Gurney Heaters require less attention and 
t\intain fire for long periods. Dustless and odor- 
less. They represent the highest degree of per- 





fection. Gurney Heaters produce the most heat 
ind wear longer than others, yet they cost no more 
than many inferior makes. 

There is a Gurney user in your locality; ask him 
why you should buy one. He will convince you of 
ts superiority. 

They can be installed in old or new buildings 
without inconvenience, 

Capacities fully guaranteed. Sizes for any heat- 
ng requirement. Send for illustrated catalogue or 
onsult your local dealer. : 








188-200 FRANKLIN ST.,BOSTON 
NEW YORK BRANCH I2EAST42"°ST.N.Y.CITY 
DISTRIBUTORS IN THE LEADING CITIES OF THE COUNTRY. 
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MAGAZINES CHEAP 
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WORLD’S WORK 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.00 





FOR LIMITED TIME 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 
mew and renewal subscriptions. Ar- a 
rande for your magazine reading now 4 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL]; 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SENSATIONAL PRICE $4.00) 
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o Ear Marks of | 
the Decorator 
in our 

Old Time Furnishing 


y We submit suggestions and samples, and pictures 
» of furniture for the room to be treated after the old manner, and get the ancestral flavor in our 
decorative Schemes. You don’t see the wheels go round. 

Also, we reflect the owner’s taste and preconceptions. 

You may judge how unique is our work from the fact that we have correspondents and 
customers in all parts of the world. But, we cannot live forever! So send along your plans 
and ideals while we are still alive and kicking, and we will try and help you realize them. 


No charge for these suggestions. Write for our booklets. 


VERBECK, WHYBROW & CROSSLEY CO., Inc. 


Period Furnishing — French, Renaissance, Colonial 


Mauser Building, 298 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














A Dining Room furnished by us for 
Geo. W. Howell, Esq., Uniontown, Pa. 


ctl 


Entrance on Thirty-first Street. 

















RUG LININGS 


{)|| TO HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
READERS 


Do you want your rugs 
to wear longer, look better, 
tread softer, and be smooth 
without slipping? 


ae 


| 
SL RRO 


M*” of you have received suggestions and advice from 
The House Beautiful and have taken advantage of the 


— v 





opportunity to improve the beauty and increase the comfort 
of your homes. We want to hear from you. We wanrit pic- 


Use Peerless Rug Linings 
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tures— before and after—we want descriptions of what you 
have done, to publish with or without your names as you 
may wish. We will gladly pay for material of this sort. If 
you have built your house after some House Beautiful ideas, 
if you have done over certain rooms, if you have chosen your 
furniture or wall papers or changed your backyard according to 
suggestions found in the magazine, we beg you will write us— 
not a long article but merely a hundred words or so, and if 
you have pictures please send them. Address 


EDITOR, 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


REPUBLIC BUILDING, - ° - CHICAGO 








that are inexpensive and are 
sold everywhere. Made to 
order for rugs of unusual size 
and shape. 


Write to “Rug Lining,”’ 
The House Beautiful, One 
Madison Avenue, New 
York, for name of nearest 
local dealer. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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is photographing them, but that it is the 
toy which is the victim, and thus the int 
‘\ cent young things are captured in the 
i) . " 
2 of arranging these beloved companiot1 
*| just what is desired. Also, she keeps a t 
. of goldfish. 
a Miss Alice Austin, of Boston, went thro 
F | the art mill at the Art Museum and the Nor 
p | mal Art School and at the Pratt Institute 
4 Brooklyn, and added to this clay model seal 
PH with Herbert Adams and composition stu Appreciation 
§ under Arthur Dow, becoming a teacher d re 
4 drawing in the schools of Brooklyn. B ease | is of vital 
a ‘4 : 2 5 a oO eTOORI) l > but the ¢ 
r il the treadmill of teaching was given up { Enthusiasm even of 
gi the fascinations of artistic photograp! grows greater every day as the season patent an 
E ij where her love was. The well-known M1 advances, for this new Cadillac, the amy 
a Kasebier became her teacher in photogray first and only car atits price, proving . Damp 
Ee Besides photographing children in th: a formidable rival of cars selling at damaging 
> homes, fondness for landscape sends her ir from 50 to 100 per cent. higher. tunate, a 
: the fields with the camera; the tendency The price of the Model G is made — 
* “aie egg Pe NE, LOR a bl be al cellar 
3 A Book on the beginning to snap at everything has possible only by the unsurp overcome 
: " been reduced to securing two or three vit facilities and equipment of the largest It is at 
Ho Heating in a morning’s searching —and that is | factory in the world devoted ex- upon -* 
. an artist of the brush. clusively to the production of high- om 
son We publish a book which The little girl who poses her left hand ne grade motor cars. A is of grea 
eS : : : s ¢ vcestures wit} he no wh e < 
3 tells in a simple and interesting her mouth and gestures with the right Its Guarantee is the a 
Fi] way what is best and what to dreaming over a bowl in her lap is a decid Name Cadilla “Tt is t 
ri} avoid in steam or hot water success from all artistic points of view Cc enough t 
bl heating plants. It tells how to 18 SO well maintained in tone and so tend doctors’ | 
Fi] cut down the yearly coal bill, in atmosphere, while cap and dress are n search of 
| how to manage the plant, how submissive to the flesh tones, and the o1 sd ye 
Fi] to properly ventilate the detail in the knitted garment shows « er to: 
| house, etc. near shoulder. Note how beautifully the f Before 
2 No charge is made for the is modeled, and the gleam in the drean easy, esp 
Hi] book; it may be had for the eyes. Mrs. Kiasebier, of New York, is vgn 
P| asking. Our talented woman who produced this cdler, | 
: effect. She is one of the original Seces MODEL G—FOUR CYLINDER—20 H. P. ‘secured | 
sf ° ale. 4 » her atand from sincere ° ° hopeless] 
| ists, and took het and 1 neer Without a Peer at the Price e pele * 
viction, inasmuch as she was for 1 roan 
years ‘a portrait painter; also, she | $2,000 ue 
. KEWANEE RADIATORS sentiment, and could do no less than ¢ ein lesa the cem 
: expression to it. It was thus that she sreat hill climbing power—plenty o and whe 
a P d tl tL epege GCP SEES speed. Sprightly enough in design to satisfy = ounce ne 
F/:{ are constructed on the most correct, covere 1€ possiblities Of P ener “es the whims of the young folks; with the © health ar 
F}| modern and heat economizing prin- & means of revealing sentiment. She is s good form that oanesh it to fashionable > been ave 
sii ciples. isfied with work in black and white, just family use. Ring type engine governor ; making» 
P| e can clearly show you how to sculptor is so contented and does not let smooth, quiet running; sliding gear trans- more cc 
rj || economize and to obtain the very i tee: Goebel } Set a cee ee mission; shaft drive direct on high speed; (This is 
3 best results in heating residences, se © troubled because no colors ¢ lightness in weight secures utmost tire If persor 
3 shops, flats, schools or public build- his product. Mrs. Kasebier is a mother a1 economy. all else, 
ate ings, new or old, in the city or country. a grandmother, loving ildren. comprehe Let your nearest dealer give you a house, | 
P| 0 not specify or purchase a heat- ing them and the sentiments of motherh demonstration. cellar we 
3 ing plant before you know what She ancien tet i Described in Catalog GAJ decided 
Fl\i Klymax Boilers and Kewanee Radi- ohe says that it 1s Impossibie to unders Model H—30 h. p., 4 Cylinder Touring Car, commun 
: ators wil’ save you in yearly coal people unless you understand life — $2,500, Catalog HAJ the deat 
bills and maintenance. Write today. must suffer and enjoy. Her people wer ~~ ee ee Those 
‘ pioneers at the openil yr of the great West Model K—10 h. p. Runabout, $850, Catalog MAJ a house 
Kellogg Mackaylameron la; Her grandmother was a type of the vigorou Send for catalog of car that interests you. dote » 
‘ 7 9 l Wa i ype or the rorou ing cert: 
Re one Rie tes ae. CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, a 
1220 Michigan Boulevard highly é . ntel ectua os fought — Detroit, Mich. frequent 
primitive conditions, but did not lose the a met a kk oe » cleansin, 
Chicago lie suntiiamnte : ember A. L. A. M. § about in 
- cman © for fres} 
ee ing and 
| ae > ventilati 
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A study of our large, illustrated Design-Book and|| | §—NSATIONAL PRICE $4.00 es 








Catalogue will give you a new idea of how much a true | FOR LIMITED TIME ner 
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Colonial Fireplace will add to your new home. | new and renewal subseripilgns,” Ar a8 for a 
{ ° e e ‘ P range for your magazine reading now 

| We design and furnish Fireplaces of moulded brick in character ——|" them at 

} Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ~ houses, 
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A PRACTICAL CELLAR 


, ‘The Third of a Series of Practical Articles on Various Rooms in the House 


HREE potent requisites for making a cellar 
ractical, therefore useful, are dryness, 
fight, and ventilation. Of course, cleanli- 
| ness must follow, or the best cellar will have 
its air vitiated. ; 
It may seem trite to say that a sanitary cellar 
is of vital importance to those who dwell above it, 
but the culpable negligence of many landlords and 
even of owners occupying their own houses is so 
patent and its results are often so lamentably serious 
the subject demands earnest consideration by all 
who live under roofs and over cellars. 
Damp houses are universally conceded to be 
damaging to the health of those who are so unfor- 
tunate as to be domiciled in them. Dampness 
throughout a house is usually the result of a damp 
cellar — that is, dampness which is impossible to 
overcome. : ’ 
It is at present impossible to lay too much stress 
upon the possibilities of unwholesome conditions 
originating in, and arising from, an unwholesome 
cellar atmosphere. The absolute purity of its air 
is of greater relative importance to every other part 
of a house than people generally appear to realize, 
if we may judge by the average cellar. 
It is really cheaper in the long run to expend 
enough to secure a dry, clean cellar than to pay 
doctors’ bills and sempiternal traveling expenses in 
search of the health sacrificed by dwelling over a 
poor one. If an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, then no pains or expense are too 
great to assure dry, pure air in one’s cellar. _ 
Before building is begun this is age ai 
easy, especially if the site has been carefully selected 
with a view to dryness; moreover, a dry site spares 
the owner extraordinary expense in making the 
cellar. At the outset a dry foundation can be 
‘secured by careful drainage, unless the location be 
hopelessly wretched. To make assurance doubly 
sure, it is a good plan to have melted tar poured over 
the foundation stones, filling every crevice, and also 
to coat with melted tar the cellar floor beneath 
the cement. Tar is impervious to water, clean 
and wholesome. The aforementioned preventive 
ounce needs to be reiterated, in view of the broken 
health and sad, costly experiences that might have 
been averted if as much attention had been given to 
making cellars sanitary as has been given to the 
more conspicuous parts of houses in general. 
(This is markedly true of houses ‘built to rent.’’) 
If persons looking for houses to hire would, before 
all else, examine the cellars and refuse to lease a 
house, however attractive otherwise, unless its 
cellar would bear every test, we should soon see a 
decided improvement in the general health of the 
community, as well as a remarkable lowering of 
the death rate. 
Those who may feel obliged for a time to occupy 
4 house having a damp cellar can measurably anti- 
dote the unsanitary conditions by carefully observ- 
ing certain precautions. Lime purifies; therefore, 
frequent whitewashing of every part assists in 
| cleansing the air. Charcoal is also helpful if placed 

about in the corners and changed from time to time 
) for fresh lumps. Every device possible for drain- 
ing and drying should be employed, and as much 
j ventilation given to the cellar as open windows 
| will permit when the weather is fine. But a house 
|) with an obstinately wet cellar should be aban- 
> doned, 

Light is one prime essential in a cellar, all the 
daylight that can be had, but ample light even when 
it must be artificial. Dark corners are dirt harbors 
and dirt conservers. For the sake of preserving 
cleanliness there should be light enough to reveal 
every nook and corner. 

horough ventilation is a salient feature of 

excellent sanitation, quite as important for a cellar 
as for a sleeping-room. Cellars should be planned 
“7 having fresh currents of pure air sent through 
a em at any time. This is very easy in detached 
BI = pe, where there can be windows on all sides as 
Be 48 an outside entrance. The windows should 

strongly screened to exclude cats. sAfter every 





By M. E. CARTER 


Author of ‘ Millionaire Households,’”’ 
‘*House and Home,”’ Etc. 


rain a cellar needs thorough ventilation, no matter 
how dry and well made it may be. 

A cellar stairway, being used for much heavy 
carrying should be strongly built, not steep, eac 
step broad enough to accommodate a large foot 
planted — it ascending and descending. The 
steps should be low and there ought always to be 
a strong baluster to prevent accidents. (Parsimony 
regarding these particulars not infrequently results 
in extraordinary expense in unexpected ways.) 
A house otherwise well built and providing for the 
comfort of a family that has a shabby, unsafe 
cellar stairway is a constant comment upon the 
character of its owner. 

Bins for furnace coal should be near the furnace, 
logs and soft coal should be stored as near the 
stairway as possible unless there be an elevator; 
then, of course, they should be convenient to it. 
This arrangement spares many steps, and much 
time while helping to preserve order in the cellar. 

A practical cellar is furnished with a sink with 
hot and cold water faucets for the use of those who 
do rough work down there and also for washing 
vegetables before they are taken to the kitchen. 

There should be a light immediately over the sink 
and also wherever there is any plumbing in the 
cellar. Darkness in the neighborhood of plumbing 
is fatal to cleanliness and in consequence fad air is 
there generated which does not stay down here, but 
finds its insidious way where otherwise pure condi- 
tions would reign. 

Inexperienced persons have no conception of 
the danger to health that lurks in a dark cellar. 
This is because it cannot be kept so clean as it 
should be for the preservation of wholesome air 
throughout the house. 

Of course a nice housewife loves a light cellar, 
and permits no dusty cobwebs to festoon the ceiling. 
To assure attention to these matters, there is noth- 
ing better than having all the bins, closets, walls 
and the ceiling pure white. This enhances the 
light and is less inviting to spiders and vermin. 

A closet with slatted shelves and spaces between 
the enclosing boards to permit a circulation of air 
is good for keeping winter vegetables and fruits 
By having plenty of space to spread all in single 
layers decay caused by heaping is prevented. 

A closet provided with plenty of feck for hang- 
ing tools belongs in a practical cellar. It should 
have a lock, only the person having most fre- 
quent use for-the tools be allowed to carry the key. 

A town house built where land is very dear re- 
quires a place for storing empty trunks. A nice cel- 
lar affords ample space for making a room for this 
purpose. It should have a slightly raised open 
platform made in pieces easily lifted for cleaning 
underneath. A shelf within easy reach of the 
hand for keeping suit cases and handbags, and 
hooks for strapped canvas catch-alls and steamer 
chairs relieve other parts of the house of these 
things when they are not needed for traveling. 
This room should be made tight as lath and plaster 
and close-fitting woodwork will make it, to keep 
it-free from dust that might sift in from outside. 

Tradition’s dictum has made the wine closet an 
eyesore to the neat housewife. Traditions not 
based upon common sense are all doomed. Time 
and evolution brush them aside and they go down 
and out. The dust-loaded wine-bottle no longer 
testifies to the age and mellowness of wine. The 
connoisseur has a more agreeable way of discovering 
a rare article. Moreover, without disturbing the 
position or the contents of the bottles profane hands 
with a feather duster can keep them from becoming 
dust coated, and the wine-room also should be built 
dust-proof. 

Meters registering the consumption of water, gas, 
etc. should be placed low enough to be read without 
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mounting a stepladder. The approaches to them, 
and also to where the water is shut off from the 
house, should invariably be free from obstructions. 

The water may have to be turned off quickly 
and unexpectedly to prevent the house being 
flooded because of an accident to the pipes. Irre- 
sponsible workmen seem to have a special inclina- 
tion for blocking passage-ways, in cellars especially. 

Adult members of a household ought to inform 
themselves regarding the location of the shut-off 
in the cellar. Ignorance upon this point has been 
fertile in so-called accidents, with serious damage 
by water and subsequent heavy expenses for repairs 
which might all have been avoided had there n 
no delay in shutting off the water. 

A celluloid notice conspicuously posted on the 
cellar door, stating the location of the shut-off fau- 
cet, would keep the whole household informed be- 
fore the exciting time when a catastrophe seems 
imminent. Even level heads sometimes fail when 
water ceases to serve and threatens to master them. 

A practical cellar is never diverted from useful 
purposes, never turned into an infirmary for dilapi- 
dated furniture, never made a dumping place for 
rubbish. 

The cellar of a house testifies to the wisdom and 
the character of those who are responsible for its 
plan, general arrangement, and contents. 








Twelve Apostles 
Clock 


HE works of a clock have a mysterious fas- 

cination for the average layman, says the 

Horological Review. In the case of those 

having a gift for mechanics, interest in clocks 

results in attempts to accomplish something 
extraordinary in this field. The effort in such 
cases is usually expended in the employment of the 
clockwork, with such auxiliary mechanism as may 
be required for the purpose, for the operation of all 
sorts of figures, and this has occasionally given birth 
to entirely original, unique works of art. 

Such a contrivance is the so-called “‘Twelve 
Apostles Clock,” the work of a frontier official, Herr 
Stolz of Fehdenirk, Germany, who spent more than 
three vears in its construction. 

Under the tower there is a spring regulator move- 
ment, from which a hammer rod is carried to the 
angel figure under the tower, which strikes the hours 
on the large suspended bell. There are in addition 
a number of other figures, which are set in motion 
by a special train and spring. 

The clock operates as follows: After the hour 
has been recorded by the time movement, the main 
door below opens and a figure of Christ is seen, 
turned slightly to the left. At this point the pro- 
cession of the twelve Apostles appears, emerging 
from the door at the spectator’s right. The figures 
move in a semicircle before the Christ, looking 
straight before them, with the exception of Judas, 
who is made to avert his gaze from the Lord. After 
the Apostles have disappeared into the door at the 
left, the Christ figure withdraws into the interior 
of the structure and the doors close. 

Over the main entrance, in perforated, ornamental 
letters, is the inscription, “I am the Light of the 
World.” At night, by means of a small electric 
lamp, it is effectively illuminated. Above the main 
entrance is a balcony, on which at each half-hour 
stroke the angel of death appears, displaying on a 
scroll the grave admonition, “All men must die.” 
When the hour strikes, the angel of light comes out on 
the balcony, a band he carries bearing the words, 
“Blessed be they who die in the Lord.” During 
the appearance of the Apostles and the angels a 
choral is heard. 

The movement of the different figures is effected 
by seventeen different watches. The entire appa- 
ratus works admirably, and is visited as a curiosity 
by many people in the vicinity. 
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have reached the highest rung on the ladder of excellence. Architects everywhe lors “BEST | 
DURABLE ODORLESS TRANSPARENT | 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO | 

DEXTER BROTHERS’ COMPANY, 103-05-07 Broad Street, Boston | 


Agents, H. M. Hooker Co., Chicago+W.S Hueston, New York-—J. D. S. Pott a 











In This Charming House 


All the windows are CASEMENTS 
swinging out, convenient, practical 
and a joy and comfort to the owner. 
With one hand he can unlock, swing 
and re-lock his sash in any position, 
and he does NOT have to open the 
screens. 


Our beautiful FREE Box 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
Record-Herald Building CHICAGO 


»kiet tells why 














COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 


MR. E. S. CHILD, Architect. announ 
edition of Colonial Houses. This is an illust 
the new designs. This book has had m 
on it than any of its predecessors. It « 
estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. Indesig y 
all who intend to builda beautiful home, it is unlike a ther | at 
Price of Colonial House, $2.00, delivered xpress i 


Address: E. 8S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 
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START EARLY when building and decide upon your 
fireplaces. For durability and beauty select BRICK 
MANTELS. Every one a work of art. 
- Catalogue sent upon application to Philadelphia & 
Brick Company, Dept. 14, 165 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


M. & M. PORTABLE HOUSES 


Special Open Air Cottages for Tuberculosis Patients 
Summer Cottages, Automobile Houses, 

Children’s Play Houses, Hunters’ Cabin 

Photograph Galleries, Etc. 

Made by automatic machinery where the wood 

grows. Better built and better looking than you 

can have constructed at home and at much jess 


cost. Wind and water tight. Artisticindesign. 
Constructed = the UNIT SYSTEM. (Panelsin- / 
= 


complete in every detail. Can *- 
ready for occupancy from 6 to 24 
hours after arrival at destination, according to 
size of house. 


NO NAILS. NO STRIKES. 
NO CARPENTERS. NO WORRY. 


Everything fits. Anyone can erect the 





17 State St., New York 
































ORIGIN Al 
AND 
RELIABLE 


em. WE PAY TH F 
rite today for catalogue. Tell us what you want and we will give you a de 
Please enclose 2c stamp in your inquiry for our Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 


et eH 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE HowsE BEAUTIFUL is sent to subscribe 














Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- 





vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; until ordered disconti: \ val blank is, 
$3.00 to Canada; to foreign countries comprised however, sent as a re prepaid 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. subscription has expir 
isi ates to be had « Appice ion, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- ea a aa ve ages Ph ome ee 
less made by registered letter, or by check, pJe for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, 
express order, or postal order. but uses all due caution in their caré 

When a change of address is desired, both Entered at the Chicago Post-Office as second 
the old and the new address should be given. class matter. ; 

Copyright, 1907. Trade-mark registered. A 


The trade <4 eee by the American News 
Company and its branches. 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 


rights reserved. 


BEAUTIFl 


680 BROADWAY. SAGINAW, MICH. 
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SHEAR 4 
NONSENSE 


I see by the last edition that 
mate, Jones, has committed g 
Hurry down and you may 

t his doing it. Smart Set, 





















































Madam, I am suffering from indi 

Why, I’m sorry. What can I do 
Tram} Madam, vou can cure me inst 
giving me something to digest. — Haga 


Prisoner, have vou: anything to say t 
sentence is pronounced? Prisomay 
to consider the youth of my atta 
White and Bi 





If coal is $5 per ton, how many 
uu get for $20? Disturbing Element—Tf 
Teacher That’s wrong. Disturbing 
I know it is, but they will do it, j 
H rd Lam poon, 


peculiar about these people that 
| into the house next door to you, 
No; there’s nothing unusual ab 
‘ve borrowed a_ step-ladder 
mer, and turned their children loose ing 
"_. Chicago Tribune. 








ON A TEAR 
Mi ss Amelia May Hortense 
ried to seale a barbed-wire fence; 


W he n she’d finished with the climb, 
She had had a ripping time. 
Margaret Ro 





- Marquis, is it possible to confid 
Certainly! I will 

grave. Baroness—Well, then, lx 
lute need of two thousand francs. Margi 
as if I had heard nothing.| 
Il. Motto per Ria 


vou? Marquis 
as’ the 


tear, it 18 


[ notice, major,” said the inquisitive man, “@ 
vays take your whisky straight. D 
Kentuckians ever put water in your liquor 
Some Kentuckians do, suh,” replied Major B : 
Indeed?” ‘Yes, suh; but they it 
Philadelphia Press 
[wain recently told this story as an 
m of his reason for not talking when he4 
the Ki aiser: A man was reproached by aff 
id I think it a shame that you havea 
» your wife for fifteen vears. How 
How do you justify it?) 
“T didn’t want to interrupt 


- Argo 


4 FLATTERING ILLUSION 
yu for the flowers you sent, she said, 


she pouted, blushed, and drooped 


} wT) 
explain it 


i said 


‘ 


ign er allen ie 


rgive me for the words I spoke last night; ~ 
flowers have sweetly proved that you are Mi 
en [ forgave her, took her hand in mine, 
d her forgiveness with the old, old sign; 

s we wandered through the dim lit bower 

ed who had really sent the flowers. 

New York Tri 


7 Bilis ibaa Sai sooth Sins 





So vou sell these watches at $5@ 
t that to make them. 
It does. K 
Then how do you make any mong 
Repairing them.—Stray Storves. 





r wife got your den fixed up 


s and vou ought to see it. It’ Ss the ae 
ce in the whole house.”’ w.! suppose you @ 
t nfort in it, don’t you? ‘Oh, she 
e go in it It’s merely to look at. 


Milwaukee Sontind 








